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REMARKS 

ON       THE 

REFLECTIONS 

OF       THE 

Right  Hon.  EDMUND  BURKE, 

CONCERNING     THE 

REVOLUTION  in  FRANCE,  &c. 

T  N  whatever  flate  of  mind,  whether  of  tran- 
quillity or  of  diftrefs.  Events  which  mufl 
confiderably  affe6l  the  welfare  of  any  part  of 
the  human  fpecies,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an 
human  being,  duly  fenfible  of  his  relations 
as  fuch,  and  their  correfpondent  duties.  Ex- 
treme and  frivolous  muft  have  been  that  va- 
nity indeed,  or  more  wretched  and  incon- 
gruous flill  any  other  feltifh  motive,  which 
B  could 
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could  have  induced  me,  at  this  time,  to  take 
the  pen  with  the  defign  of  animadverting  on 
the  late  Publication  of  Mr.  Burke,  com- 
pofed  deliberately  and  with  ftudy,  on  one  of 
the  greateft  and  moll  fingular  of  all  national 
occurrences  ever  tranfmitted  to  mankind  in 
the  hiftoric  page;  the  Revolution  of 
France  ;  and  containing,  with  many  Prin- 
ciples to  which  it  is  impoflible  that  I  fliould 
wiili  a  permanent  celebrity,  (and  thefe  fuch 
as  to  afFeft  the  very  bafis  of  the  work)  many 
Remarks  which  I  think  it  merely  an  obliga- 
tion of  candour  to  acknowledge  as  equally 
acute  and  folid  -,  Remarks  which  may  yet,  I 
hope,  have  a  beneficial  effedt  on  the  prefent 
day  ;  and  which,  in  defcending  to  pofterity, 
will  not  fail  of  approbation. 

There  are  two  Questions  which  natu- 
rally occur  in  contemplating  the  paft  and  pre- 
sent fituation  of  Fr  a  n  c  e  .  Whether  a  Revo^ 
lution,  or  great  change  in  the  government, 
by  the  interference  of  the  power  of  the  Peo- 
ple, lucis  necellary  to  the  Jcciirity  and  loelfare 
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cf  that  nation  ; — and  how  far  the  7neans  em~ 
ployed,  the  principles  adopted,  and  the  fyjlem 
aBually  introduced,  have  been  promotive  of  the 
fuccefs  of  thofe  only  adequate  inducements  for  ha- 
zarding the  evils  which  always  mtijl  be  hazarded 
in  the  prodnSlion  of  any  great  and  general 
change.  And  thefe  two  queftions,  with  the 
Evidence  proper  to  decide  them,  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  the  French  Nation 
itfelf. 

There  is  a  third,  and  mofl  extenfively 
important,  queftion  :  how  far  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  either  as  a  Fa5l  or  as  an 
'Example,  is  interefing  to  this,  and  to  other  Na- 
tions :  what  fentiments  and  conduSl  it  fl:>ould 
infpire  ;  and  what  confequences  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce. 

This  arrangement,  which  feems  to  flow 
from  the  fubjedt,  can  have  but  one  inconve- 
nience to  the  Reader ;  and  that,  when  once 
intimated,  will  probably  not  be  conlidered  as 
.^ny :  it  will  oblige  me  to  examine  lail  fome 
conliderations  on  the  conduct  of  individuals 
B  2  and 
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-and  public  bodies  in  this  Country,  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  placed  in  the  van  of 
his  argument :  but  as  with  him  tliey  recur 
as  objeds  of  attack,  and  are  complimented 
with  a  fort  of  platoon  firing  through  the  fe- 
veral  divifions  of  his  main  body,  and  with 
me  they  will  be  found  only  in  the  poft 
afligned  to  them  in  the  rear,  I  may  without 
much  prefumption  believe  no  material  de- 
gree of  confufion  can  take  place  from  this 
difference  in  arranging  the  fubjedl.  As  to 
Xhtfo-Jl  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  powers  of  the  fubfifling  go- 
vernment had  appeared  inadequate  to  the 
exigence  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Mo- 
narch himfelf  and  his  advifers :  particularly 
of  Mr.  Neckar;  whofe  attachment  either 
to  the  juft  interefts  of  the  Crown  or  the 
Rights  of  the  People  appears,  fo  far  as  I  have 
yet  learnt,  unexceptionable. 

When  it  was  necelTary  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  to  rcfort  to  fome  fyf- 
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tern  of  political  organization,  which  might 
create  a  body  invefted  with  the  confidence 
and  reprefenting  the  will  ofTHEPEOPLE,  it 
was  neceffary  to  make  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  adminiftering  the  government ;  which  ,if 
permanent,  mufi:  amount  to  a  Revolution :  and 
afluredly  it  was  too  much  to  expedl,  that  the 
People  fliould  fubmit  to  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment for  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  the  ftate, 
and  not  aim  at  a  lafting  provifion  for  the 
whole. 

At  that  time  precedents  were  interruptedly, 
and  thinly  fcattered  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  extremely  various  with  refpedl  to 
the  formation  of  an  Aflembly  of  the  States. 
After  various  inftruftions  from  the  provinces, 
the  Kitig  iffued  a  Declaration :  a  Copy  of  this 
was  tranfmitted  to  me  in  manufcript,  by  a 
friend  then  at  Paris :  and  whofe  fervices  to 
human  fociety,  in  a  line  not  ufually  compre- 
hended within  the  fyflem  of  politics,  have 
been  fignal,  and  of  exemplary  perfeverance  : 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  him  : 
B  3  and 
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and  that  his  prefent  illnefs  will  not  rank  him 
among  thofe  of  whom  it  is  allowed  to  fpeak 
without    wounding    delicacy,    and    without 
incurring  envy.     It  flruck  me,  that  Declara- 
tion entered  too  much  into  the  detail  j  that 
it  was  unfatisfadlory,  and  liable  to  evafion  in 
fome    very   material,    but    yet    fubordinate, 
points ;  and  that  as  to  others  of  really  pri- 
mary importance,  it  prematurely  anticipated 
what  might,  with  better  profpedl,  have  been 
left  to  be  fuggefted  in  the  Aflembly  itfelf, 
by   the   zeal  and  difcretion  of  fome  of  its 
members.     But  I  thought  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  contained  hints  very  capable  of  being 
modified,  fo  as  to  give  the  outline  of  a  free 
and  firm  Confiitution  ;  retaining  fo  much  of 
antient  ufage  as  fhould  obviate  prejudice,  and 
conciliate  union ;  and  adopting  fo  much  of  new 
provifions  as  fliould  fecure  the  preponderance 
of  public  and  general  right.     But  this  Par- 
tition of   legifLitivc  bodies,    though  perhaps 
cflential  to  a  permanent  Conftitution,  would 
probably  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
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great  and  neceffiiry  defign  o^  forming  a  Coa- 
Hitution;  to  this,  a 7?ttjA' Body,  fo  conftituted 
as  the  National  Assembly,  feemed  beft 
adapted. 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fumnier 
of  1789.  The  neceflity  of  giving  fome  de- 
termined form,  which  rtiould  regulate  the 
powers  of  the  Convention,  foon  became  pref- 
ling,  and,  waiving,  for  the  moment,  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  particular  form  adopted,  a 
change  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  be  called 
a  Revolution,  was,  on  all  hands,  and  the 
King  particularly  not  excepted,  almofl  unani- 
moufly  defired.  The  very  letter  *  by  which 
the  States  General  were  convened,  fum- 
moned  the  Deputies  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
recommend  exprefsly  their  being  furnifhed 
with  general  and  fufficient  '\-  powers  to  pj-opofe^ 
advife,  and  confent  to  every  thing  'which  might 
concern  the  wants  of  the  State,  the  Reform  of 
Abufes,  the  eJlabliJJjment  of  a  firm  and  durable 
order  in  all  the  departments  of  the  adminijlration  j 

*  Jan.  24,  1789.  t  Addrefs  of  the  Nat. 

AfTemb.  and  authent.   Doc.  Lend.  1790,  p.  26. 
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the  general  profperity  of  the  kingdom ,  and  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  every  of  the  fubjedls. 

But  with  Mr.  Burke,  it  feems,  thefe 
inveterate  abufes,  thefe  radical,  and  by  all 
orders  acknowledged  defedts,  are  little  and 
fallacious  motives,  and  very  inadequate  to 
juftify  a  change.  Government  v/ith  him, 
feems  a  kind  of  intereft,  vefted  in  certain  par- 
ties as  a  private  eftate  under  a  fettlement :  and 
to  him  it  is  apparently,  at  leaft,  doubtful,  whe- 
ther the  People,  under  any  fubfifting  govern- 
ment on  earth,  have  a  right  to  make  the 
fyftem  which  their  anceftors  have  left  them, 
other  than  they  found  it.  They  may,  it 
feems,  in  extreme  cafes,  remove  the  Tyrant ; 
but  if  the  root  of  tyranny  is  interwoven  in 
their  political  Conftitution,  they  muft,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  obligations  contraded  for  them 
by  tlaeir  Anceftors,  retain  the  radical  vice  of  a 
government  fo  eftablifhed,  becaufe  it  ha§  been 
eftablifhed. 

Yet,  in   our  English    Revolution,  I 
fee  nothing   to  induce  the   opinion,    when 
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fa<fls  are  attentively  confidered,  of  any  incom- 
petence in  the  People  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  Conftitution,  in  any  extent  which  they 
fliould  find  requilite.     Dr.  Price*  confiders 
it  as  a  folemn  affertion  carried  into  practice, 
of  the  Right  of  the  People  to  chiife  their  own 
Governors ;  to  cajhier  thetnfor  mifcondu^  ;  and 
to  form  a  Government  for  themfelves.     And  in 
the   name  of  the    People    of  England, 
Mr.  Bur  KE  -f-  very  explicitly  and  warmly  pro- 
tefts  againfl  the  claim  :  and  denies  it  to  have 
any  foundation  in  the  fadls  and  principles  of 
that  event:  reprobating  the  idea  as  innovating, 
and  certain  to  be  refifted  by  the  People,  with 
the  facrifice  of  their   lives    and  fortunes,  if 
ever  it  fhould  be  pradlically  afferted.      But  as 
it  cannot  be  practically  afferted  at  any  future 
period,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  the  People, 
there  muft   be   fome  miftake  in  fuppohng, 
that  the  People  will   facrifice  themfelves  to 
prevent  what  they  fliall  have  determined  to 
effed. 

*  Price,  p,  34.  f  Burke,  p.  20. 
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The  queflion,  in  the  mean  time,  whether 
thefe  three  great  principles  are  pradlically 
afTerted  by  the  Revolution,  muft,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  be  a  fimple  queftion  of  fadl ; 
the  folution  of  which  cannot  be  difficult  or 
obfcure. 

On  the  fecond  of  thefe  Rights,  which  was 
firft  in  the  execution,  (for  William  was  not 
chofen  till  'James  had  been  legiflatively  pro- 
nounced wo  longer  King)  the  onlyobjeftionpof- 
lible  to  be  offered  to  the  proof  refulting  from 
the  plain  language  of  the  fad:s  amounts  to 
this,  that  mifconduB*'  is  a  word  not  fufficiently 
flrong  for  the  occafion.  Mr.  Burke  gives 
no  other  word  :  and  he  repeats  the  inltances 
of  mifgovernment  for  which  the  Legiflature, 
in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people, 
pronounced  the  Government  abdicated,  and 
the  Throne  vacant :  they  are  inflances  of  the 
highefl  mifcondudl :  and  the  term  is  proper, 
becaufe  it  does  not  miHead,  by  appearing  to 
confine  the  mind  to  the  degree  and  particulat 

*  I'.  38. 
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inftances  of  delinquency,  but  gives,  juftly  ;ind 
with  precifion,  the  general  ground.  What 
degree  and  kind  of  mifcondudt  incapaci- 
tates for  that  meafure  of  pubhc  trufl  which 
is  annexed  to  the  exercife  of  the  kingly  office, 
THE  People  mufl  determine.  And  as  the 
juftnefs  of  Mr.  Burke's  obfervation,  that  the 
ceremony  of  cafliiering  kings  is  no  light  or 
eafy  one,  will  admit  of  no  difpute,  it  can  be 
as  little  doubted,  that  the  People  will  not  re- 
fort  to  it  as  a  capricious  amufement ;  but  as  a 
moft  ferious  and  lafl  remedy,  in  cafes  of  gene- 
ral urgency. 

But  to  fay,  that  "  the  line  where  obedience 
ought  to  end,  and  rejijlance  muji  begin,  is  Jaint, 
obfciire,  and  not  eajily  definable,"  is  to  convert 
a  queflion.  of  common  fenfe,  and  immediate 
public  feeling,  into  a  cafuiftical  nicety  ;  either 
ufelefs  when  applied  to  fuch  fubjeds,  or  per- 
nicious ;  nor  is  this  very  confident  with  the 
epithet  of  "  fuperlati-ve,"  charaderizing  this 
line  ;  for  fuperlatives   muft  make  a  determi- 

*  P.  43- 
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nate,  fbrong,  and  vivid  impreflion.  And  to 
fay,  that  it  is  "^  qiiejlion  of  f.  ate,  not  made  for 
common  occafioris,  nor  to  be  agitated  by  common 
minds*  "  is  to  affert  in  the  former  claufe  of 
the  fentence,  what  was  too  clear  to  require 
ftating ;  and  which  feems  only  to  have  been 
introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  familiarizing 
the  doftrine  in  the  clofe  ;  a  doctrine  fo  alarm- 
ingly paradoxical,  that  it  did  indeed  require 
preparation  :  it  was  neceffary  the  mind  ihould 
Hide  over  it  by  aid  of  the  fmooth  and  infen- 
fible  declivity  offered  it  in  the  preceding  pro- 
pofition.  There  is  no  defcent  not  furmount- 
able  Vv'ith  eafe,  where  the  inclined  plain  can 
be  proportionably  adapted :  and  thus  our 
philofophical  Politician  has  conduced  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  v/hen  perhaps  we 
hardly  perceived  we  had  quitted  the  level. 
Without  fuch  precautions,  common  minds 
would  certainly  have  been  ftartled  at  being 
informed,  that  it  was  the  exclufive  right  and 
faculty  of  thofe  very  uncommon  minds   of 

*  i'-  43- 
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which  the  leaders  of  parties  are  compofed, 
to  determine  the  meafure  of  thofe  oppref- 
fions  which  the  People  muil  patiently  endure  ; 
and  to  mark,  as  their  difcretion  fuggefts  to 
them,  the  obfcure  and  indefinable  line  where 
refiftance  fliall  begin,  when  the  public  eye  is 
incapable  of  difcerning  it. 

Thus  it  is  in  'Turkey :  where  the  Conflitu- 
tion  remains  unviolated  by  reform,  though  the 
necks  of  the  governors  are  in  the  habit  of 
expe6ting  the  bow-firing ;  and  where  con- 
ftantly  there  exiils  as  much  or  as  little  reafon 
for  a  Revolution,  as  the  few  whofe  interefts  are 
concerned  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  difcover. 

The  right  to  the  choice  of  governors,  as 
by  the  Revolution  alTerted,  is  combated  on 
the  fuggeflion  that  it  is  "  againjl  all  princi- 
ples of  getmine  jurifpriidaice  to  draw  a  prin- 
ciple from  a  law  made  in  a  fpecial  cafe,  and  re- 
garding an  individual pe'rfon  *."  And  if  it  re- 
gards him  merely  as  an  individual,  this  will 
evidently  be  true.     But  the  principles  of  that 

*  Page  23. 
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law  which  pronounced  the  throne  abdicated 
and  the  government  vacant,  and  which  filled 
that  vacancy  by  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
Prince,  were  not  limited  to  the  names  and 
perfons  of  'James  and  William.  Thefe  we 
may  now  ufe  as  the  Cains  and  Titius  of  the 
Roman  jurifts  :  and  may  aflert,  that  when  a 
Prince  violates  the  original  compaft,  and  by 
breaking  the  fundatnental  laws  manifefls  (and 
carries  into  execution  as  far  as  in  him  lies) 
by  overt  ad:,  an  attempt  to  fubvert  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  when  a  Prince  puts 
himfelf  in  a  fituation  which  incapacitates  him 
from  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
has  diverted  himfelf  of  title  to  authority ; 
and  the  vacancy  fliall  be  fupplied  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  de- 
mand, for  the  prefervation  of  the  liberty  and 
peace  of  the  Nation. 

Another  reafon  is  attempted  by  which  to 
prove,  that  the  condud:  of  the  Revolutionifts 
was  not  meant  to  aiTert,  but  to  exclude  the 
right  of  the  People  to  chufe  their  governors : 

it 
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it  was  a  f/iiall,  it  is  faid,  and  temporary  de^ 
v'lation  from  the  Jirici  order  of  hereditary  fuc- 
ccfjion  *.     But  doubtlefs  it  is  too  manifefl  to 
require  proof  or  difcuffion  that  it  was  7iot  a 
fmall   deviation ;    lince   it   vefted   the  whole 
regal  office  exchfively  in  William :  that  it  was 
not  temporary  ;   fince  it   fuperfeded  all  who 
were  not  Proteftants  to  the  end  of  time  :  that 
indeed  no  change  of  fucceffion  could  go  much 
farther  than  one  which   conftituted  a   new 
fource,  new  limitations  and  conditions  of  de- 
fcent :  and  that  had  it  been  in  fadl  as  tem- 
porary and  as  fmall  as  any  change  of  this  na- 
ture can  ever  be,  it  could  be  juflified  on  no 
principle  of  lefs  extent  than  fuch  as  would 
alike  authorize,  if  the   cafe  required,  a  total 
difregard  to  fucceffion  :   and  a  cafe  is  obvious 
to  be  cqnceived  in  which,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  all  idea  of  fucceffion  in 
any  fubfifling   line  muft    have  been  totally 
abandoned.     Events  were  by  no  means  im- 
probable, in  which,  by  the  very  A3,  of  fuc- 

*  Page  24. 
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Celfion,  ellabliflied  on  the  principles  which 
had  eftabliflied  the  Revolution,  a  new  ap- 
pointment, for  which  no  legiilative  provifion 
had  been  made,  muft  have  taken  place  :  per- 
fons  inheritable,  if  they  had  not  exprefsly 
been  excluded,  flill  remaining.  And  this 
appointment  could  have  had  no  conftitutional 
or  rational  bafis  but  in  an  authority  derived 
from  THE  Choice  of  the  People. 

In  reality,  the  People  exercifed  a  right 
as  full  as  the  mofl  abfolute  which  the  pof- 
feflbr  of  a  fee  can  exert  in  limiting  a  private 
inheritance.  If  he  gives  this  to  'John,  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brother  "James,  he 
gives  it  by  the  fune  right,  and  not  by  any 
lefs  than  that,  which  Vv'ould  have  authorized 
him  to  give  it  to  a  ftranger.  If  he  limits  the 
defcent  by  conditions,  he  limits  it  as  having 
the  peirfedl  difpofal :  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  thofe  conditions  being  in  his  own 
breaft.  If  the  legiflature  then  adverted  in 
the  inftance  of  William  to  any  idea  of  pro- 
pinquity to  the   throne,  they  did  thus   be- 
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caui!e  fuch  propinquity  was,  with  more  eflen- 
tial  confiderations,  a  motive  of  choice,  as 
foftening  prejudices  and  retaining  fo  much  of 
antient  ufage  as  appeared,  in  the  circum- 
ftances,  fafe  and  expedient  to  be  retained. 
And  in  the  preface  to  the  lafb  Edition  of  the 
Difcourfe  of  Dr.  Price  on  the  Love  of  our 
Coimtry  (a  Difcourfe  which  the  mod  brilHant 
Genius  and  the  mofl  feducing  Authority  can- 
not lower  from  its  juft  and  general  eftimation 
into  public  difregard)  it  is  well  obferved, 
that  the  power  of  Parliament  to  limit  the 
defcent  and  inheritance  of  the  crown  is  fo- 
lemnly  affirmed  by  a  deliberate  ad;  of  the  Le- 
giflature  *. — I  fay  nothing  of  the  extreme 
fandlion  under  which  the  denial  of  it  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  right  of  the  People  to  form  a  government 
for  themfelves  -}-,  is  faid  to  have  as  little  fanc- 
tion  from  the  Revolution  as  the  other  two, 
either  in  precedent  or  principle.  This  may 
truly  and  fafely  be  admitted  :  fince  we  have 
fecn,  that  thofe'two  are  mofl  clearly  and  ex- 

*  6  Anne,  c.  7.  f  Page  44. 
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plicitly  recognized,  both  in  principle  and 
praftice,  by  that  event :  and  if  a  People  alTert 
by  their  condud:  their  right  to  remove  their 
governors  for  mal-adminiftration  of  their  of- 
fice ; — their  right  to  choofe  governors,  fuper- 
leding  by  that  choice  the  courfe  of  luccel- 
fion ;  and  if  thefe  Rights  fo  affcrted  refolve 
themfelves  into  firft  Principles  of  focial  Power 
and  of  civil  Freedom,  it  would  be  idle  in  the 
extreme  to  enquire,  by  what  means  a  People 
who  underftand  thefe  branches  of  their  au- 
thority, inherit  them  as  rational  and  focial 
beings,  united  for  the  common  benefits  of 
civil  government,  and  adl  accordingly,  can 
be  made  to  doubt  whether  fuch  government 
be  not  as  much  theirs  to  re-model  or  create, 
as  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  admi- 
niftered  are,  neceifarily,  from  the  relation  in 
which  they  Hand,  fubjecl  to  their  appoint- 
ment and  removal. 

But  if  JVIr.  Burke  views  the  Revolu- 
tion in  this  country  in  1688.  rightly,  it  was 
an  exertion   of  public  authority  to  eftablifli 
freedom  for  the  People  of  th.it  age,  in  fo  far 
6  as 
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as  their  leaders  thought  proper  to  eftabhfh 
it :  but  to  perpetuate  y/^'y^ry  on  their  pofte- 
rity  for  ever  :  fince  if  the  fllpulations  which 
they  chofe  at  that  time  to  make  were  to  be 
for  ever  binding  on  their  defcendants  by  an 
irrepealable  law,  whatever  defefts  or  mif- 
chiefs  time  and  experience  might  difcover, 
the  law,  which  derives  its  force  in  every  free 
ftate  from  being  an  expreflion  of  the  will  of 
the  ftate,  might  aft  in  the  moft  perfect:  con- 
trariety to  their  will*. 

Every  law,  I  apprehend,  which  is  not  mere- 
ly declaratory  of  immutable  principles  (for 
thefe  derive  their  obligation  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  fupreme  fource)  may  be  repeal- 
ed by    the  fame  authority  by    which    it  is 

*  Whether  the  occult  Power  of  the  yus-Divinttm,  or 
the  Magic  Obligation  on  all  Pofterity,  of  a  particular  A<5t 
of  Parliament,  rivetted  the  Chain,  the  language  of  the 
Poliiiice  would  hold  alike, 

*'  Eft  ce  au  Peuple,  Madame,  de  fe  choifir  un  Maitre  ? 
"  Si  tot  qu'onhait  un  Roi,  doin  on  cefTer  de  I'etre  ? 
"  Son  haine  ou  fon  amour  font  ces  les  premiers  droits 
"  Qui  font  monter  au  Trone  ou  dependre  les  Rois  ? 
'^  Que  le  Peuple  a  fon  gre  nous  craigne  ou  nous  cheriffeji 
**  Le  fang  nous  met  au  Trone  et  non  pas  fon  caprice. 

La  Frercs  cnni'mii  Racine.     T.  r. 

C  2  enafted; 
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cnafted  :  an  ordinary  law  by  the  ordinaiy 
power  of  the  legilliture  under  their  general 
trufl ;  a  conrtitutional  law  by  the  conftitu- 
tional  power  of  the  People  under  a  fpecial 
truft,  committed  to  the  legiflature  for  that 
particular  purpofe.  In  any  other  view  of  the 
fubjedl  I  (hould  feel  little  difference  between 
the  obfolete  notion  of  a  divine  hereditary  in- 
defeafible  right  to  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of 
unalterable  monarchy,  and  a  parliamentary 
indefealible  obligation  to  an  unchangeablfe 
form  of  government. 

The  Kings,  if  there  have  been  fuch  of  this 
country  fmce  the  Nortnan  William,  who  did 
not  owe  their  throne  to  choice,  direct  or  re- 
mote, of  their  People,  could,  I  apprehend, 
be  no  other  than  ufurpers.  But  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  acTts  palled  under  their  reign 
would  confequently  be  invalid,  any  more  than 
the  pkbijciia  propofed  by  a  Tribune  in  the 
Roman  republic,  under  certain  incapacities,  by 
the  conflitution,  of  holding  that  office.  Mr. 
Burke,  on  recolledion,  can  hardly,  I  think, 
fail  to  fee  the  right  fide  of  this  c^ueftion :  which 
2  has 
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has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  obfervatlon 
and  lagacity  of  Plutarch.  Laws  would 
be  wretchedly  precarious  indeed,  if  they 
Ihould  be  void  by  the  want  of  title  in  the  in- 
dividual, exercifing,  in  fail,  the  regal  oflice, 
though  pafled  by  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  People,  and  the 
other  branch  of  the  community,  the  Lords. 
To  fuppol'e  this,  feems  to  contradidl  all  ana- 
logy :  and  if  no  temporary  and  perfonal  ccn- 
fiderations  had  intervened,  it  feems  incredible 
that  the  aiSts  of  the  legiflature,  during  the  in- 
terregnum, could  have  been  conhdered  as  void. 
In  the  lafi;  feven  centuries,  and  what  h?,s 
pafled  of  the  prefent,  will  one  be  found  in 
which  the  courfe  of  fucceffion  has  been  ob- 
ferved  as  an  unalterable  rule  ?  The  general 
principle  of  a  fucceilive  crown,  in  preference 
to  one  eledive,  at  every  vacancy,  has  pre- 
vailed :  as  of  convenience  j  not  of  perpetual 
and  proper  necefTity,  in  a  political  fenie.  Yet 
Mr.  Burke  exprelTes  himfelf  as  if  there 
never  had  been  a  King  of  Enghind  -who  owed 
his  throne  to  the  choice  of  the  People,  prior 
C  3  to 
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to  the  Revolution :  and  as  if  the  validity  of 
our  mofl  effential  laws,  fuch  as  are  vital  to 
the  conftitution,  depended  on  the  refult  of 
refearches  now  to  be  made  refpefting  the 
validity  of  the  titles  to  the  crov/n  of  the  feve- 
ral  Kings  in  whofe  reign  they  palTed :  as  if 
the  two  Houfes  afting  reprefentatively,  or 
immediately,  for  the  whole  Community,  the 
king  ex'cepted,  could  not  give  fmdtion  to  fuch 
laws  as  they  fliould  think  nrceffary  for  the 
fecurity  and  welfare  of  the  People;  if  it  fhould 
happen  that  Pofterity  fhould  be  convinced, 
by  antiquarians,  that  the  duke  of  York  had  a 
better  title  than  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  or  the 
contrary  :  that  Richard  the  Third  was  an 
ufurperj  or  if  he  were  not,  that  Henry  the 
Seventh  was :  that,  to  go  earlier  back,  the 
fecond  or  the  fourth  Henry  flood  upon  ground 
that  might  not  be  able  to  refift  the  prelfure 
of  a  fevere  difcuflion  :  that  Edward  the  Third 
had  tlie  moft  fliocking  objecftions  to  be  op- 
pofed  to  his  accelTion :  or  again,  in  later 
times,  that  of  the  fillers  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
the  Principles  of  fucceffion,    if  tenable  as 

to 
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to  one,  muft  hW  as  to  the  other;  and  that 
of  choice,  with  regard  to  Mary,  \vould  have 
hifiorical  objeilions  to  its  clearnefs,  not  eafy 
to  be  furmounted.  Where  I  fee  the  appro- 
bation, or  voluntary  acquiefcence  of  the  Peo- 
ple, I  fee  law  ;  although  there  may  be  ano- 
rnalies  affedling  parts  of  the  legiflature  :  and 
on  any  other  principle,  I  fliould  doubt  whe- 
ther We  had  an  exifting  ftatute  which  could 
be  called  a  law  :  at  leafl:  fince  the  ft'ptc?n:ial 
aft;  or  much  farther  back,  theadl  of  disfran- 
chiiement,  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.  But  for 
the  rule  which  fupports  laws,  until  the  public 
fuffrage  of  the  nation  declares  their  invalidity, 
notwithftanding  defeds  in  fome  of  the 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  it  is  uiineceflary 
to  qu(^te  Coke,  Hide,  ¥ojler,  Bhrckjione,  and 
Banlngton.  The  rule  proves  itfelf  by  its 
utility  and  neceflity. 

It  fliould  feem,  from  another  paflage  in 
Mr.  Burke,  that  not  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legiflature  could  be  conflitu- 
tionally  annulled,  by  its  ovv'n  confent,  and  that 
of  the  other  two,  founded  on  the  mofl  ex- 
C  4  pref§ 
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prefs  and  general  declaration  of  the  pubiie 
will  for  the  change  : — they  have  then  each  a 
feveral,  abfolute,  indefeafible  right  in  the  moft 
perfedl  fenfe :  and,  by  the  fame  reafon,  two 
or  one  would  have  had  the  fame  right,  if  no 
more  had  exifted ;  and  they  could  not,  I  pre- 
fume,  have  confented  to  the  creation  of  a 
co-ordinate  power,  any  more  than  to  the  ex- 
tindlion  of  their  own.  To  this,  ftridl  and 
neceffary  analogy  feems  to  carry  Mr.  Burke  : 
if  fo,  it  may  fhake  his  faith  hereafter  as  to 
the  legitimate  exillenee  of  an  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. It  will  not  fhake  mine  :  I  know  that 
the  creation  of  new,  or  extindion  of  adlual 
legiflative  powers,  is  neceflarily  and  clearly 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  legiflature  : 
but  to  fay  the  nation  *  cannot  proceed 
thus  far  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
moral  competence;  without  breach  of  reafon, 
faith,  juftice,  and  fixed  policy,  appears  no- 
thing lefs  than  faying,  that  it  is  morally  in- 
competent to  any  People  to  have  a  better  con- 

*  Page  27. 
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ititution  than  that  which,  on  their  firfr  form- 
ing themfelves  into  civil  fociety,  happened  to 
be  adopted. 

I  feel  very  different  emotions  from  thofe 
of  pleafure  in  being  obliged  to  dilTent  from 
Mr.  Burke  ;  but  I  find  another  point  which 
compels  me  to  exprefs  my  diflent :  his  denial 
cf  the  refponfibility  of  the  FJng  to  the  Public. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Burke  may  find  a  flatute 
in  which  that  refponfibility  is  denied :  de- 
nied not  only  of  a  reprefentative  Public,  in 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  conftitution,  but  of 
the  People,  in  any  the  moft  extraordinary  and 
fulleft  expreflion  of  their  will.  He  may  find 
(or  rather  he  has  found,  in  both  infiances) 
the  fame  denial,  in  a  triumphant  fpeech*  from 
a  tribunal  of  juftice,  when  the  Monarchy  fat 
in  judgment  on  its  late  Viftors.  He  will  cer- 
tainly, I  apprehend,  not  hear,  from  any  Society 
or  individual,  of  that  reprefentative  Public,  in 
the  fettled  ftate  of  the  conllitution,  to  which 

*  By  Sir  Orlando  Bridgcman,  on  the  Trial  of  the 
Regicides. 
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the  King  is  refponfibfe  :  but  if  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  fhould  arrogate  to  itfelf  exclu  lively  the 
powers  of  both,  or  either  of  the  other  branch- 
es ;  if  the  Houfe  of  Cornmons  fliould  declare 
its  pleafure  to  fit  till  it  fliould  diilblve  itfelf, 
that  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  that  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, would  be  refponfible  in  right ;  and  I 
truft  the  fpirit  of  the  Nation  would  reduce 
that  refponfibility  to  faft. 

The  conftitutional  dod:rine  is  certainly  that 
the  King  is  not  criminally  refponfible  to  the 
ordinary  legiflature  ; — nor  any  of  its  branches, 
to  either  or  both  the  other.  And  the  Con- 
ftitution  provides  exprefsly  for  that  refponfi- 
bility alone,  which  can  be  incurred  while  it 
exifls  unfubverted.  While  it  does  thus  exift, 
none  of  its  feparate  powers  can  fo  adl  as  to  be 
amenable  to  the  others.  But  which  ever 
branch,  by  afluming  an  exorbitant  authority, 
deftroys  the  conftitutional  cquilibriian,  deprive;} 
itfelf  of  its  immunities  as  a  part  of  the  Conlli- 
tution,  and  becomes  neceflarily  refponfible  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Community,  by  whofe 
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fole  arbitrement  fuch  infradion  can  be  reme- 
died. 

A  King,  or  Governors  of  any  defignation, 
irrefponlible  to  the  community  in  cafes  which 
exclude  all  other  means  of  redrefs,  would  be 
as  monftrous  an  incongruity,  compared  witli 
the  univerfal  principles  and  neceffary  end  of 
government,  as  a  King,  in  the  ordinary  ilate 
of  the  BritiJIo  government,  rcfponfible  for 
meafures,  which,  in  fuch  flate,  muft  always 
have  been  refolved  and  executed  by  minifters 
in  their  known  departments :  who  have  a  di- 
redl  refponfibility ;  in  fome  cafes,  to  the  fub- 
ordinate  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  all  to  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Burke  admits,  that  war  may 
be  juflifiable  by  neceflity  againfl  a  King*:  that 
punifliment  may  be  juftified,  if  inflitfted 
"  with  a  regard  to  dignity,"  and  the  deco- 
rous gravity  of  national  juftice:  for  that 
"  .the  punifliment  of  tyrants  is  a  noble  and 
♦'  awful  aft,  and  has,  with  truth,  been  fiid 

*  Page  123. 
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"  to  be  confobtory  of  the  human  mind."  It 
would,  after  this,  appear  fufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  only  refponfibility  of  which,  at  this 
day,  any  man  can  expeft  to  hear,  is,  that 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  exprefsly,  and  with 
becoming  ardour,  recognized.  But  this  con- 
ceflion  feems  not  long  retained  with  confil- 
tency. 

For  if  Mr.  Burke*  has  learnt  that 
all  perfons  are  individually  and  colle£live!y 
under  the  King,  he  has  learnt  more  than 
can  be  well  reconciled  to  any  cafe  or  form 
of  refponfibility :  he  has  learnt  more  from 
the  law  than  Bra^on  found  in  it,  whofe  King, 
greater  than  the  parts,  is  inferior  to  the  ag- 
gregate: Jingulis  major;  univerfis  minor.  He 
has  learnt  more  than  the  mofl  eminent,  and 
not  ambitioufly  popular,  of  our  modern  Law- 
yers, who  quote  with  approbation  this  apho* 
rifm  of  Bra^o7t. 

If  Mr.  Burke,   after  his    experience   in 
courts  and  fenates,and  the  beft  focieties  (they 

*  Page  41. 
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are  called  the  bed)  at  home  and  abroad,  re- 
mains perfuaded,  that  words  are  ftridlly  re- 
prefentative,  and  clearly  difcriminative,  of 
powers,  it  may  be  too  much  to  queftion  the 
fenfe  annexed  to  the  ftyle  by  which  our  Law 
Tpcaks  of  the  king,   "  our  fovereign  Lord." 

Otherwife  it  might  be  faid,  with  apparent 
probability,  that  it  only  denoted  his  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  firfl  executive  over  the  fubordi- 
nate  magiftracies :  and  not  a  proper  political  fo- 
vereignty,  fuch  as  derivatively  is  afcribed  to 
the  Legijlature,  figuratively  to  the  ConJiitutioHf 
properly  and  abfolutely  to  the  People.  But 
if  it  would  not  bear  a  meaning  correfpondent 
to  the  principles  of  conftitutional  freedom,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  endure,  or  to  difufe,  a 
complimental  folecifm,  rather  than  to  permit 
a  form  of  expreffion  to  be  an  infcrument  of 
infringing  or  obfcuring  public  and  fubftantial 
Rights.  And  Mr.  Burke*,  fenfibleof the 
facility  with  which  titles  of  the  loweft  fub- 

*  P;ige  40-41. 
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mifTion  may  veil  the  invidious  glare  of  the 
proudeft  domination,  might  as  commodioufly 
be  reconciled  to  the  poflibility  of  pompous 
titles  accompanying  a  limited  and  moderate 
authority. 

There  is  much  and  elegant  declamation  on 
hereditary  privileges  in  the  Crow^n,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons  :  a  conftitutional  inheri- 
tance in  rights  and  liberties,  illuftrating  the 
dignity  of  the  People.  And  where  Antiquity- 
has  been  attended  with  uniform  examples  of 
Wifdom  and  Virtue,  it  reflects  a  luflre  on 
thofe  bodies  which  are  thus  diftinQ-uirtied. 
How  far  the  Wifdom  and  Virtue  of  our  two 
Houfes,  how  far  the  conduft  even  of  the  Na- 
tion itfelf  has  maintained  inviolate  this  inhe- 
ritance of  glory,  I  would  not  digrcfs  fo  far 
as  to  ftate  on  this  occafion.  But  \\'hatevcr 
privileges,  whatever  glory,  are  inheritable 
from  civil  inftitution,  the  rights  of  men, 
the  honour  of  intelledlual  and  moral  agents, 
the  illuftrious  rank  of  men  determined  to  be 
free,  is    of  date  far   higher,    and  of  origin 
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tvanfcendantly  more  venerable.  It  Is  an  in- 
heritance coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
humanity :  its  enfigns  are  the  countenance 
imprefled  with  the  divine  charafter  of  Rcafon; 
its  galler}^  the  extent  of  the  habitable  earth  j 
its  monuments  the  unperifhable  memory  of 
the  wifeJl:,  beft,  and  braveft  of  the  fpecies  of 
every  age  and  country  ;  its  evidence,  the  voice 
of  Nature  ;  its  title  our  equal  relation  to  the 
Deity :  from  whom  we  derive  in  common, 
the  powerp,  the  obligations,  and  the  corref- 
pondent  Rights  of  man  ;  Reafon,  Confciencc, 
aiid  Freedom. 

But  I  muft  return  to  Mr.  Burke:  left, 
mifguided  by  a  fplendid  example,  of  which 
it  is  more  eafy  to  imitate  the  errors  than  the 
excellencies,  I  ihould  lofe  in  the  profpeds 
which  tranfport  the  mind  out  of  itfelf,  the 
fubjed:  which  the  lefs  enraptured  Reader  is 
more  defirous  to  fee  purfued. 

If,  with  Mr.  Burke,  the  claims  of  title,  of 
anceflry,  and  even  of  opulence,  are  high,  the 
unplumed  two-legged  thing*,  mere  unfophif- 
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ticated  man,  mull  be  content  with  a  very  mo- 
derate eftlmation.  To  be  allowed  the  choice 
of  thofe,  by  whom  his  aftions  in  Society  are 
to  be  regulated,  on  whom  the  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  re- 
putation, muft  depend  in  almofc  innumerable 
refpedts,  feems  a  decent  and  a  necefiary  claim. 
To  form,  without  apprehenfion  of  civil  in- 
convenience, and  to  profefs,  without  lofs  of 
civil  privileges,  thofe  Opinions  which  are  be- 
yond the  fphere  of  his  civil  duty,  may  feem" 
another  innocent  and  indifputable  claim.  Bftt 
Mr.  Burke  enquires,  with  all  the  tranquil- 
lity of  an  unconcerned  Speculatift*,  when  was 
it  heard  that  in  Gi'cat  Britain  any  Province 
fufFered  from  the  inequality  of  reprefentation  ; 
any  Diftrid:  from  having  no  reprefentation  at 
all  ? — Yet  Diftrids,  it  was  thought  by  Mr. 
Burke,  might  fuffer  for  want  of  reprefenta- 
tion :  or,  in  vain,  he  infifted  on  the  wifdom 
and  equity  of  admitting  thofe  to  be  repre- 
fented,  which  fucceffively  became  objeds  of. 
taxation ;  and  in  vain  applied  the  principles 
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and  fuds  to  the  American  claim  :  and  where 
the  abfolute  privation  is  an  evil,  grois  inequa- 
lity can  hardly  be  indilFerent.  I  do  not  cap- 
tioufly  oppofe  Mr.  Burke  to  himfelf :  if  I 
had  meant  no  more  than  this,  other  oppor- 
tunities were  not  wanting :  but  I  mean  to 
appeal  to  his  fleady  recolledlion  of  right  prin- 
ciples. The  energy  of  Genius  has  a  conftancy 
as  well  as  force ;  and  if  he  will  refledl  on  the 
moft  honourable  moments  of  his  public  life, 
(and  they  were  days  and  moments  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  immortality  of  falfe  praife)  can 
it  be  poffible  he  fliould  continue  to  fpeak  of 
the  inequality  of  our  Reprefentation*  as  the 
infignificant  topic  of  "  a  foolifo  complaint  ?" 
And  to  afTert,  of  our  prefent  Reprefentation-f-, 
that  it  has  been  found  perfedly  adequate  to 
all  the  purpofes  for  which  a  Reprefentation 
of  the  People  can  be  defired  or  devifed. 

And  of  Toleration,  the  clear  view  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  liberal  policy,  might  have  fug- 
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gefted,  to  a  mind  which  ranges  nature  for  re- 
lations and  analogies,  and  has  feen  deep  and 
wide  into  the  principles  of  Government,  and 
the  interefts  of  Communities,  fome  tinner  and 
more  comprehenfive  idea,  than  that  of  favour 
in  the  fhape  of  preference  on  the  one  hand, 
and  n\^gative  indulgence*  on  the  other.  If  I 
disfavour  a  religious  opinion,  I  have  my  rea- 
fons,  or  merely  prejudice  :  If  my  reafons,  I 
produce  them ;  fuppoting  that  the  queftiori 
appears  to  me  fufficiently  important  j  but  I 
ought  net  to  exclude,  by  difqualifying  laws, 
a  perfon  v/ho  may  be  equal  to  any  civil  duty 
by  his  abilities  and  integrity,  on  the  ground  of 
his  differing  from  me  on  a  fubjeft  wholly  of 
another  nature.  If  the  Term,  Toleration,  be 
too  narrow  for  the  rights  vt'hich  confcience, 
humanity,  and  the  public  interefi:  requires  us 
to  recognize,  let  it  be  ennobled  by  giving  it 
the  moll  ample  fenfe  ;  or  if  found  incapable, 
as  indeed  it  feems,  of  a  juft  and  adequate  im- 
port, let  it  fink  into  oblivion,  and  religious 
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Freedom  fupply  its  place  in  our  language,  and 
in  ourprad;ice. 

More  is  faid  than,  in  this  age,  an  ingenuous 
and  enlightened  mind  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled  to  utter,  on  the  degrading  ignorance 
attendant  on  certain  occupations  :  and  an 
apocryphal  Writer  of  the  Jews  in  their  cap- 
tivity is  introduced,  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
ceremony,  to  prove,  that  in  thofe  times,  and 
in  that  ftate  of  the  yeivijh^  People,  or  of  their 
imperious  maflers,  men  of  fo  humble  preten- 
fions,  as  thofe  of  ufeful  induflry,  were  not 
thought  qualified  for  public  counfel.  Yet  it 
might  not  be  impoflible  to  find  gentlemen  of 
great  landed  property,  and  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  information,  whofe  habits 
and  employments,  whofe  turn  of  thought  and 
difpofition,  are  far  lefs  favourable  to  know- 
ledge, love  of  the  public,  and  ftrenuous  per- 
feverance  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  diifufion 
of  great  and  leading  truths,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,  in  the  humblefl  ftation, 
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have  neceflarily  diminiflied  much  of  this  un-- 
happy  difadvantage  :  it  fliould  be  the  effort 
of  philanthropy  and  of  pubhc  wifdom,  inftead 
of  contemplating  thofe  incidental  and  dubious 
difadvantages  as  a  permanent  barrier,  feparat- 
ing  tlie  ufeful  from  the  honoured  clalTes  in 
the  Community,  to  foften  all  harfli  and  debaf- 
ing  prejudices,  all  injurious  impediments,  to 
expand  the  gates  and  enlarge  the  avenues  to  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  of  public  Counfel, 
and  to  encourage  the  probability  of  not  lofing, 
by  exclufive  attentions  co  the  mere  pre- 
fimiptions  of  merit,  one  fpark,  wherefoever 
latent  of  animating  virtue,  beneficial  by  its 
direcft  energy,  and  more  abundantly  beneficial 
by  the  example  thus  circumllanced. 

A  furrrender  in  trufl  of  the  whole*,  even  of 
fa(flitious  property,  to  preferve  a  part,  is  a 
compact  fo  unequal  as  rarely  to  be  necefi'ary ; 
but  a  furrender  of  primary  independent  rights, 
to  preferve  fccondaiy  and  adventitious  rights, 
the  whole  of  natural  liberty  for  a  precarious 
portion  of  civil,  is  an  imaginary  compad:  fo 
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replete  with  more  than  paradox,  fo  iiicompa- 
tible  with  every  idea  of  rcafon  and  juflice, 
that  the  wildeft  imagination  nevercreated  fuch 
a  chimera :  if  it  were  a  novel  thought,  its 
ftrangencfs  might  be  fuppofed  a  ficrifice  of 
reafon  to  the  feduftions  of  the  marvellous : 
but  after  the  arguments  repeatedly  adduced,  to 
prove  it  deftitute  of  all  poflible  foundation,  I 
quit  it  without  relud:ance,for  the  plain  opinion 
which  has  nothing  in  it  to  furprize,  that  man, 
by  uniting  himfelf  to  civil  fociety,  refigns 
no  rights  but  fuch  as  aire  inconfiftent  with 
the  end  of  fuch  fociety.  He  remains  judge 
in  his  own  caufe  in  all  thofe  inilances,  and 
they  are  many  and  of  prime  importance,  in 
which  it  is  impoiiible  Society  fliould  judge 
for  him.  He  remains  with  his  full  right  of 
felf- defence  J  fufpending  only  the  exercife 
where  he  is  more  efteftually  defended  by  So- 
ciety. Hp  remains  his  own  governor,  by 
the  right  he  has  to  fliare  in  the  formation  of 
thofe  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  Commu- 
nity, of  which  he  is  a  part  j  he  retains  his 
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right  of  determining  what  is  juft,  univerfally 
in  opinion,  and  in  many  cafes,  in  praftice, 
where  the  law  cannot  interfere ;  and  where 
he  fubmits  to  decifions  which  he  thinks  other- 
wife  than  juft,  it  is  in  conformity  to  two 
principles,  independent  of  any  poiitive  fanc- 
tion,  that  it  is  juft  to  fuffer  a  particular  incon- 
venience, rather  than  to  refer  every  thing  to 
private  interefted  opinion  j  that  it  is  juft, 
having  fubmitted  to  make  Society  the  arbiter 
of  differences,  (without  which  fubmiflion. 
Society  could  not  exift)  to  acquiefce  in  the  de- 
ciftons  which  Society  fliall  make. 

The  diftindlion  does  not  reft  in  theory; 
for  if  there  are  natural  Rights  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  depofit,  as  being  out  of  the 
competence  of  Society,  thefe  Rights,  clearly 
afcertainable  by  their  charadleriftic  difterences, 
can,  by  no  colour  of  claim,  be  brought  under 
the  authority  of  municipal  law  :  and,  indeed, 
thofe  which  are  held  in  truft,  (the  fufpenfion 
of  the  ordinary  exercife  of  them  by  the  indi- 
vidual being  neceflary  for  the  peace  and  order 
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of  the  Community,)  may  be  rather  fiiid  to  be 
held  by  the  Government,  in  truft  for  the  So- 
ciety and  the  individual,  than  direftly  by  the 
Society  at  large.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of 
the  Government  tranfgreffes,  or  negledts  this 
trufl,  the  delinquency  muft  be  examined  be- 
fore the  appropriated  judicial  authority.  And 
this  is  the  moll  diftind:  idea,  which  occurs  to 
my  apprehenlion,  of  the  nature  of  the  implied 
compadl,  betv/een  the  individual  and  Society  ; 
of  the  tacit  refervation  of  Rights  not  within 
the  cognizance,  or  not  within  the  fcope  of 
Society ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  thofe 
Rights,  which  are  depofited  in  trufl,  may  be 
confidered  to  be  vefted,  fo  as  to  fecure  the 
neceflary  refponlibility,  if  that  trull  be  vio- 
lated. Adding  only,  that  if  it  be  violated  by 
thofe  who  reprelent  the  power  and  will  of  tlie 
Society  itfeif,  the  redrefs  can  only  be  by  the 
extraordinary  and  collcdive  interpofition  of 
the  Community  as  fuch. 

From  fuppofmg  a  furrender  of  tlie  whole 

Rights  of    the    individual  to  Society,    Mr. 
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Burke  feems  to  pafs  to  a  fuppolition  equally 
ill  founded,  and  if  poffible,  a  more  harfh  idea, 
afluredly  more  obnoxious  to  frequent  mifchief 
in  the  pradlice,  a  furrender  of  the  whole 
Rights  of  Society  to  certain  governing  indivi- 
duals. The  iirft  furrender  was  prefumed 
necelTary,  to  prevent  the  paffions  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  breaking  the  order  of  Society, 
(though  that  prevention,  fo  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, is  beft  fecured  by  fuppofing  him  to 
have  furrenderpd  no  Rights,  but  tiiofe  which 
he  cannot  exercife  wjthout  diflurbance  to 
Society.)  The  fecond,  is  prefumed  neceffary 
to  prevent  the  will  and  paffions  of  the  Society 
from  ailing  irregularly  and  detrimentally ; 
and  this,  it  is  faid,  is  only  to  be  done  by  "  a 
"  power  ott?  oftbcmfehes*,  and  not  in  the  ex- 
"  ercife  of  its  fundions,  fubjed  to  that  will, 
"  and  to  thofe  paffions,  which  it  is  its  office  to 
"  bridle  and  fubdue."  But  as  this  power,  ex- 
trinfic  to  the  mafs,  is  an  human  power,  arti- 
ficially and  conventionally  alone,  feparatcd 
from   the  Society  of  which  it  was  an  indif- 
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tinguifliable  part,  previous  to  its  appointment, 
if  it  has  ftrength  committed  to  it  to  bridle 
and  fubdiie  the  whole,  by  what  fliall  itleli  be 
fubjedled  to  reftraint ;  and  do  not  all  partial 
interefts  and  paflions,  incompatible  v.'ith  ge- 
neral good,  aifl  with  greateft  and  moft  perma- 
nent force  in  the  produftion  of  evil,  when 
fmall  and  infubted  maffes  are  expofed  to  their 
influence  ?  There  is  in  the  general  aggregate, 
a  common  fympathy,  a  temperament  of  par- 
tial interefts  and  prejudices,  which  is  not  to 
be'expeded  from  detached  clafles,  aduated  by 
the  Ffprit  de  Corps,  and  furrounded  with  tem- 
porary and  local  cbjedls,  often  more  relative 
to  their  particular  fituation  than  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  by  fetting 
as  a  Guardian  and  controller  over  the  Public 
Will,  the  Will  of  a  detached  Body,  that  the 
tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  Community 
will  be  beft  promoted  ;  but  rather  by  minif- 
tering  the  feweft  incitements  to  partial  in- 
terefts,   fuch    as    delegation    of    Power   not 
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fully  and  freely  lowing  from  the  general 
fource,  but  derived  from  ;i  partial  channel,  of 
the  qualities  of  which  it  will  partake  j  fuch, 
again,  as  long  continuance  of  power  in  the 
fame  hands  ;  political  privileges  to  particular 
claffcs,  not  effentially  .promotive  of  general 
b>enefit ;  liability  to  decifions  on  fudden  and 
occafional  inducements  of  eloquence  or  cabal, 
to  be  immediately  executed ;  without  delibe- 
rative reftraint,  by  the  interpofal  of  a  diftindl 
body,  not  likely  to  be  imprefled  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  lame  partial  influences  dired:ed  to 
the  fame  point ;  exclufion  of  any  part  of  the  ' 
Community  from  the  common  interefts,  and 
from  admiilibility  to  the  common  fundtions, 
without  crime ;  eftabliiliment  of  a  military 
body,  or  ofany  order  which  by  wealth,  or  diredt 
power,  or  influence  on  the  public  opinion, 
can  affeft  the  general  operations  of  Society, 
detached  and  contradiftinguillicd  from  the 
general  interefts  ;  inftead  of  leaving  the  de- 
fence, the  inftruftion,  and  the  honorary  di- 
ftindlions  of  the  State,  to  circulite  as  freely 
ns  ?ircumfl;\nces  can  admit,  according  to  the 
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natural  or  acquired  powers  of  Its  members. 
But  as  in  every  flourifliing  and  long  fubfifting 
Society,  continued  profperity  and  eminent  de- 
fert,  in  certain  flimilies,  will  always  tend  to 
fomething  of  ariftocratical  interef!: ;  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  by  commerce  or  manufac- 
ture in  others,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  an 
Oligarchy,  and  thefe  will  require  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  equal  virtue  and  focial  fpirit  of 
a  Democracy,  which  alfo  requires  to  have  its 
tendency  to  unadvifed  determination,  balanced 
by  the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the  other  de- 
fcriptions  ;  thefe  pov/ers  and  principles  kept  in 
their  due  diftindtnefs,  and  the  preponderancy 
preferved  to  the  more  general  interefts,  with- 
out hazarding  the  fecurity  of  the  others,  give 
the  elements  and  form  of  a  Conftitution, 
which  unites  the  largeft  portion  of  liability, 
efficiency,  private  fecurity,  and  public  free- 
dom. It  is  manifeft  it  will  partake  more 
largely  of  the  democratic  than  of  any  other 
charadler,  as  the  popular  interefts  are,  both 
in  extent  and  importance,  of  the  chief  con- 
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fideration ;  though  every  intereft  which  can 
have  place  in  a  free  ftate,  without   prejudice 
to  its  freedom,  ought  to  he  fufficieutly  pro- 
teiTred.     This  is   the  only  notion  I  have  of 
juilifiable,  or  fafe  and  permanently  effedual 
means  to  bridle  and  fuldue  all  partial  interefts, 
fo  as  to  prevent  any  irregular  v.'ill  from  obtain- 
ing ao  afcendance  to  the  detriment  of  Society. 
And  it  is  only  by  fuch  afcendance,  that  the  will 
of  the  general  mafs,  dihnterefted,  pure,  gene- 
rous, and  tranquil,  of  itfelf,  becomes  interefled, 
corrupt,  felfifh,  turbulent,  d.firudive. 

The  Simplicity  which  comports  with  the 
idea  of  a  fyliem,  (and  all  political  Govern- 
ment is  a  fyftem)  confifts  in  its  being  exempt 
from  unneceffary,  difconnetfled,  unduly  unit- 
ed, or  difproportioned  parts. 

This  Simplicity,  therefore,  is  not  charac- 
terized by  fev/nefs  of  parts,  but  by  Harmony 
and  Freedom,  and  Energy  of  Operation,  and 
by  giving  the  leafl  impediment  to  natural 
Right ;  for,  to  adopt  the  comparifon*  of  Mr. 
Burke,  all  unnecefiary  complexity  operates  as     ' 
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a  denfc  and  unequal  medium  of  refradion  on 
the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  more  and  more 
unequally  rcfradted,  the  more  difllpated  their 
force,  and  the  lefs  true  their  reprefentation  : 
the  fewer  principles  of  natural  right,  there- 
fore, are  applicable  to  a  government,  the  more 
unequal  the  condition  of  men  in  it,  the  worfe 
is  that  government :  and  to  praife  it  for  its 
refined  complexity,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  applying  general  truth  to  it,  is  like 
praifing  a  telefcope  for  having  fuperfluous 
lenfes,  ferving  only  to  obfcure  and  confound 
the  objecft. 

From  his  principles  of  general  Government, 
in  thofe  points  which  he  regards  as  contain- 
ing the  great  outlines  of  a  Conftitution,  Mr. 
Burke  proceeds  to  thofe  incidental  obflacles 
from  prejudice  and  habit,  to  which  a  wife  le- 
giflature  is  to  apply  his  attention.  And  I 
own  that  I  do  think  with  him,  that  there  are 
occafions  where  it  is  the  befl  prudence  to  be 
tender,  even  to  an  apparent  extreme,  in  the 
treatment  of  cuftoms    which   have   blended 
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themfelves  with  the  opinions,  the  habits,  the 
earlieil:  and  the  latefl  views  of  a  People. 
Light  is  to  be  offered  :  but  in  vain  will  it  be 
forced  upon  them.  And  I  do  not  fee  how 
even  the  greater  part  of  a  Community  *  can 
compel,  without  injuftice  and  an  uneftimated 
infiicflion  of  fufFering,  a  clafs  of  human  beings, 
taught  to  form  their  viev/s,  their  fentiments 
of  obligation,  their  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, their  hopes  of  comfort,  and  all  the  af- 
fociations  which  conftitute  the  charadter  and 
difpolltion,  upon  a  fcale  remote  from  the  ge- 
neral ufage  of  life,  to  quit  thier  folitude,and  be 
caft,  unprepared,  unconnefted  on  the  World. 
I  do  not  fee  how,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reli- 
gious order  which  the  people  has  long  be- 
held under  certain  circuniftances,  can  fud- 
denly  and  compulfivcly  be  placed  in  different 
and  contrary  circumflances,  without  great 
and  unmerited  diftrefs  to  many  individuals, 
and  without  efl'ential  difadvantage  to  the  ftate, 
which  always  fuffers  by  a  diminution  of  con- 
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fidence  when  antient  privileges  and  advantages 
are  feized  from  their  poffeflbrs,  without  fair 
and  full  proof  of  their  delinquency,  or  of  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  even  the  temporary 
continuance  of  the  inftitutlons  on  which  they 
are  founded,  with  the  public  fecurity  and 
freedom.  A  good  and  wife  Government  would 
certainly  never  attempt  to  create  and  nourifh 
prejudices  for  the  fake  of  governing  by 
them  happily  *  ;  indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
true  of  prejudices,  that  they  mull  hz  founds 
they  cannot  be  created  to  ferve  i^Si  occalion :  but 
thofe  which  it  finds  it  would  treat  as  Nature,  in 
her  general  ceconomy,  does  the  mifts  and  va- 
pours, fo  often  the  harbingers  of  a  mild, 
fplendid,  and  genial  day.  If  fuddenly  pre- 
cipitated, you  have  a  chill  and  comfortlefs,  if 
haftily  driven  by  impetuous  winds,  a  tem- 
peftuous,  if  not  defl:ruftive  day  :  but  if  gra- 
dually fubfiding,  as  they  generally  do,  as 
the  influence  of  the  Sun  advances  from  the 
dawn  to  the  perfeft  day,  they  melt  kindly 
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and  infenfibly  into  the  untroubled  llcy  ;  all  Is 
tranquillity,  and  progreflive  illumination.  I 
think  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  prejudices  are 
generally  fo  relative  to  the  ftate  of  a  People, 
fo  incorporated  with  right  fentiments  and  af- 
limilated  to  the  bed  affcftions,  fo  attached  to 
the  heart,  and  fo  flowly  corre(fled  by  the  un- 
derftanding,  that  an  attempt  at  once  to  ex- 
pel them  would  not  accelerate,  but  retard 
perfed:ion ;  not  introduce  Order,  but  be  the 
too  readily  obeyed  lignal  of  Confufion. 

I  fliould  therefore  be  no  friend  to  any 
forcible  means  which  diould  fecularize  the 
monaftic  orders  of  a  State,  or  in  a  manner 
dillecularize  the  others :  flioukl  trample  on 
the  folemn  ornaments  of  the  Churches,  or 
infringe  the  ftillnefs  of  the  Cloyfter.  To  me, 
and  to  many.  Religion  is  in  her  proper  garb 
when  limple  and  unadorned  :  but  if  the  cuf- 
tom  of  others  has  been  to  prefent  her  to  their 
imaginations  in  habits  which  to  their  idea 
are  more  fuited  to  her  native  dignity,  the  end 
cf  both  may  be  ftill  the  fame  :  the  habitual 
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veneration  of  the  Deity,  the  difpofitions  of 
Purity  and  Benevolence  may  be  forming 
equally  under  different  means  adapted  to  our 
different  tempers  and  early  ufe.  If  we  both 
are  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  our  refpedive 
modes  of  exprefling  our  common  Duty,  with- 
out lofs  of  civil  or  focial  eflimation,  all  is 
right.  But  of  thofe  in  fnonafiic  orders  I  un- 
derfland,  that  they  have  the  optioft  given,  not 
the  neceflity  impofed,  of  quitting  their  Cell. 

Of  the  Prejudices  even  of  Chivalry,  a 
Term  now  of  Ridicule  and  of  the  laft  Con- 
tempt, Mr.  Burke  regrets  the  Lofs.  I  fliall 
not  conceal  that  to  no  inconfiderable  degree  I 
can  fhare  in  this  Regret :  and  could  almoft 
entreat  fo  much  from  the  indulgence  of  Rea- 
fon  and  Philofophy  as  pardon  for  a  wifh  that 
thofe  fplendid  and  engaging  Vifions  might 
have  been  permitted  a  longer  flay.  But  they 
are  gone  :  and  Eafe,  Opulence  and  Luxury 
have  fubflituted  other  Prejudices  of  lefs  no- 
ble afpedt,  of  lefs  pure  and  benign  influence, 
lefs  friendly  by  far  to  intrepid,  generous,  and 
E  per- 
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pcrfevering  Virtue.  I  agree  too,  that  the 
Relpedt,  the  delicate,  the  virtuoufly  refined 
and  dignified  Attention  to  the  Sex,  the  en- 
thufiaftic  Admiration,  and  Conftancy  of  Ef- 
teem,  and,  animated  by  thefe,  the  glorious 
Ardour  of  noble  Enterprize,  of  approving 
themfelves  by  Fortitude  and  Virtue,  by  Hu- 
manity and  Beneficence,  by  every  graceful, 
every  generous,  every  eftimable  Quality,  in- 
feparable  from  Men  who  felt  in  its  full  power 
the  attradlive  Dignity  of  female  Excellence  ;— 
Men  whofe  paffions  were  chaflized  and  ex- 
alted by  the  purity  of  their  object,  and  in 
whom  the  mofl  tranfporting  of  Aifedlions 
added  energy  to  the  fublimeft  Sentiments ; — 
that  thefe  giving  way  to  vague,  and  light, 
and  temporary,  and  debafing  Regards,  to  a 
frivolous  and  infulting  Gallantry,  to  a  diffi- 
pated  and  licentious  fyftem  of  habits,  opi- 
nions and  converfation,  that  this  is  an  ex-^ 
change  injurious  to  Society  indeed  i  both  in 
thofe  fentiments  it  has  relinquiflied  and  thole 
it  has  adopted  :  both  in  domeftic  manners 
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and  happinefs,  and  in  public  Virtue.  It  is  to 
the  acknowledged  importance  and  corrcfpon- 
dent  influence  of  the  Sex  in  Society,  that  we 
muft  owe  the  regulation  of  our  Tempers  and 
Condudl,  the  earlieft,  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
life,  the  moft  perfuafive  Motives  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  Minds  ;  and  which  is  of 
the  firfl  importance,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Heart.  As  Sifters,  as  the  objeds  of  a  ten- 
der, animated,  delicate  Attachment,  as  Wives, 
as  Mothers, — our  complacency  and  fatisfac^ 
tion  in  ourfelves  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
view  in  which  we  confider  them.  And  where 
all  is  Peace  and  Concord,  reciprocal  Refpedl 
and  Efteem,  in  Families,  in  confequence  of 
the  general  Habits  and  Opinion  being  favor- 
able to  the  proper  Perfedlion  of  the  female 
Charadler,  it  would  be  idle  to  enquire  whe- 
ther a  People,  compofed  of  the  union  of  fuch 
Families,  could  be  other  than  free,  virtuous, 
and  happy.  But  Mr.  Burke  recollects,  that 
it  is  not  in  modern  Courts  the  fpirit  of  Chi- 
valry could  be  expedted  to  revive,  or  to  exift  : 
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—Manners  formed  under  Governments  ap- 
proaching to  the  Republican  would  reftore  to 
us:— not  its  Pomp  indeed,  but  its  true  Value  : 
its  Simplicity,  its  Purity,  and  Elevation.  And 
accordingly  I  underftand  there  is  more  of  this 
Spirit  in  America  than  in  any  part  of  the 
Globe,  and  its  effe(fts  were  fenfible  during 
the  conteft.  In  leaving  this  fubjedt  I  fhall 
moft  cordially  acknowledge,  that  I  can  re- 
prefent  to  myfelf  no  Image  of  Virtue  which 
fo  vividly  and  perfuafively  can  imprefs  the 
Mind,  as  the  Idea  of  a  truly  amiable  Woman. 
Nothing  which  exalts  the  Thought  by  a  more 
immediate  Analogy  to  the  contemplation  of 
celeftial  Purity  and  Goodnefs.  But  with  the 
Ideas  infpired  by  this  Vifion,  I  cannot  blend 
any  of  a  more  uncertain  Texture.  Mr.  Burke, 
indeed,  has  prefented  to  the  eye  a  Form  cha- 
radterized  by  fuch  melancholy  Dignity  and 
graceful  Elevation,  as  perfeftly  harmonizes 
with  the  llriking  fcene.  Such  a  Form  the 
Mufe  of  Taflb,  Spenfer,  and  Milton,  would 
have  prefented  to  their  enraptured  view^ :  for 
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fuch  a  Form  our  Surrey,   Douglas,   Deve- 
reux,  and  Percy,  the  Henries,  the  Conde's, 
the  Montmorencis,  would  have  blazed  in  the 
Tournament,  and  courted  Death  in  the  Field. 
The  Intereft  is  heightened  by  contrafting  it 
with  another  Portrait  of  the  Goddefs  of  his 
Idolatry,  fuch  as  Ihe  appeared  in  a  different 
ftate  of  France,  and  of  her  own  profpedls  :— 
touched  with  an  eafe  and  lightncfs,  a  foft- 
nefs   and  amenity  jndefcribable.     And  again 
availing  himfelf  of  the  effedl  of  fuch  a  deline- 
ation, he  flrikes  us  with  whatever  is  mofl 
forcible  of  Terror  and  Pity.     Againft  a  Form 
fo  fublime,  fo  interefling,  fo  enchanting,  we 
view,    with   horror   and   conflernation,    the 
Poignard  of  Defpair,  drawn  from  that  Bofom 
which  has  engaged  our  tendered  and  mod 
refpedtful  fympathy.     But  I  am  not  addrefiing 
myfelf  to  the  Paffions :  and  I  dare  not  truft 
myfelf  at  prefent  with  another  view  of  fuch 
a  Reprefentation» 

Non  hoc  ijla  fill  tempus fpcSlacula  pofc'it. —  ; 
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Of  the  Slueefi  of  France  I  think  filenee  the 
beft  Tribute  of  Refpedl  which  I  can  pay  to 
her  Sex  and  fituation.  Neither  her  Champion 
nor  her  Panegyrift,  if  I  cannot  leffen  her  fuf- 
ferings,  I  fhall  not  encreafe  or  create  Danger. 
I  fhall  not,  by  an  incautious  Praife,  (I  maybe 
forgiven  if  I  term  it  fo)  hazard  the  urging  of 
an  agitated  fpirit  to  an  Aft  of  Defperation. 
From  a  gallant  and  generous  People,  who,  in 
the  higheft  Ferment  of  a  fudden  and  unex- 
ampled Revolution,  in  the  midll  of  Danger 
and  Sufpicion,  ot  enthufiaftic  Zeal,  and  the 
Tumult  of  inflantaneoufly  excited  Myriads, 
retained  their  fenfibility,  I  fiiall  not  believe 
fhe  has  any  infiilt  to  fear :  or  that  fhe  can  be 
a  Vidim  to  popular  Emotion :  unlefs  in  a 
Conflict,  whicli  there  is  every  Motive  from 
her  Situation,  that  of  her  Hulband,  her  Chil- 
dren, and  of  the  People,  never  to  provoke  ; — 
a  Conflidt  between  the  Monarchy,  and  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Nation.  But 
before  we  quit  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  ftriking  Pageants  of  CLivairy,  let  us  da 
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fome  Juflice  to  a  Spectacle  which  general 
Liberty  alone  could  exhibit  :  and  which  Mr , 
Burke,  his  Tafte  and  Feelings  triumphing 
over  his  PrepofleiTions,  cannot  contemplate 
without  complacency.  A  Spedlacle  which 
neither  the  Olympic  Celebrities,  not  the  Mead 
which  witneffed  the  figning  of  the  Great 
Charter,  nor  the  vaft  Plains  oi  America y 
overfpread  with  the  peaceful  Banners  of  tri- 
umphant Freedom,  can  excel  by  their  united 
Impreffion.  A  Scene  more  afFedling,  ani- 
mated, fuhlime,  our  Earth,  while  its  prefent 
Syftem  continues,  never  can  exhibit : — that 
oljive  hundred  thou fand  oi  ox\.x  fpecies,  aflem- 
bled  in  perfecft  Order,  Amity,  and  Joy,  to 
hail  the  Rife  and  confirm  the  Perpetuity  of 
their  Happinefs  *. 

I  own,  as  to  another  Prejudiop,  never  ad- 
vantageous to  Society,  that  of  Atheifm,  I  have 
no  fear,  if  a  Conilitution  of  Freedom  and 
Permanency  fettles  itfelf  in  France.    Atheifm 

*  See  Mlfi  Williams's  %d  Letter, 
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can  hardly  exifl :  much  lefs  Ipread  itfelf,  and 
obtain  an  influence  in  a  Society  where  there 
are  Manners,  Science,  and  Liberty.  But  it  is 
not  well  to  group  Atheifts,  and  thofe  who 
are  called  Infidels,  indifcriminately.  It  is  not 
well  to  clafs  all  who  are  called  Infidels  toge- 
ther. I  miftake,  if  one  of  thofe  in  Mr. 
Burke's  lift,  except  BoIingSroke,  denied  the 
moral  Attributes  of  the  Deity.'  I  miftake,  if 
fome  of  them  are  not  ftill  read,  not  only  by 
Infidels  but  by  rational  and  fincere  Chriftians. 
I  much  miftake  if  there  is  in  them,  (even 
take  the  leaft  confiderable,  or  the  Icaft  inge- 
nuous in  the  Lift)  nothing  which  deferves 
reading ;  or  any  thing  in  the  ableft,  which 
ihould  excite  panic  apprehenfions.  In  Eng- 
land *,  Mr.  Burke  does  not  feem  to  dread 
them:  France  too  can  think,  and  can  de- 
cide for  herfelf -]-. 

I  fay  nothing  of  an  Image,  which  claflic 
Tafte,  the  Politehefs  of  the  Gentleman  %,  and 

*  Page  133.  f  Dr.  Towers,  p.  112,  113. 
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the  Mildnefs  and  Philanthropy  of  the  Cbrif- 
tiiin  could  not  have  admitted  but  in  the  fudden 
efFervefcence  of  an  agitated  Fancy  : — nothing 
of  the  Alembic ;  nothing  of  the  delirium ;  no- 
thing of  its  fhameful  efFeds,  or  of  any  of  that 
portentous  imagery  which  rifes  in  the  affright- 
ed imagination  of  this  diftinguiflied  Orator.  I 
fee  no  more  probability  of  our  throwing  off  the 
Chrijlian  Relighn  than  of  our  throwing  off 
Laws,  Manners,  Arts,  and  Science,  and  hur- 
rying ourfelves  in  diilradled  herds,  in  one  ge- 
neral paroxyfm  of  phrenzy,  to  the  beafts  of 
the  wildernefs,  or  the  monfters  of  the  deep. 
Much  foreign  commixture  may  long  continue 
to  blend  its  bafe  alloy  with  the  Doftrines,  to 
detradt  from  the  Evidence,  to  obftrudt  the 
Reception  of  Chriftianity,  and  impair  its 
Efficacy.  But  there  is  a  Point  in  the  progrefs 
of  Society,  and  I  think  that  Point  has  been 
long  reached,  which  will  not  admit  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  relapfe  into  total  infidelity,  irre- 
ligion,  and  barbarifm.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
believe,  that  the  new  eccleliaftical  Eftablifh- 
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ment  in  France*  is  introdudlory  in  defign,  or 
that  any  could  be  fo  in  efe£^,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Chrijiian  Religion  in  all  its  forms. 
Still,  highly  as  I  think  of  Religion,  and  con- 
vinced as  I  am  -j-,  that  "  all  perfons  pojj'ejjing 
**  any  portion  ofpoiver,  ought  to  be  firongly  and 
"  aiDfully  impreffed  with  an  idea,  that  they  aB 
*'  in  tnijl,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for 
"  their  conduB  in  that  triiji  to  the  one  great 
"  Majler,  Author,  and  Founder  of  Society," 
I  would  wifla  their  attention  not  to  lofe  fight 
of  that  temporal  Account  which  fubordinate 
Governors  owe  to  the  Legiilature,  and  the 
Legiflature  to  the  People.  And  much  as  I 
refpedt  our  political  Conftitution,  I  by  no 
means  entertain  fuch  an  idea  of  its  perfeftion 
as  to  be  convinced,  that  "  an  eJiablijhedChurch, 
"  an  ejlablijhed  Monarchy,  Arijlocracy,  and 
"  Democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exijis '\.," 
comprizes  all  that  we  ought  to  wifii.  Non 
am  induced  to  think  it  the  misfortune  of  this 

*  Page  219.         -J   Ibid.  138.         %  I^''^-  IJ5-136. 
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age,  that  every  thing  refpeding  our  Confll- 
tution  is  difcuffed.  If  every  thing  is  right 
and  fecure,  we  fliall  enjoy  it  the  more,  from 
the  rational  confidence  attendant  on  the  refult 
of  inveftigation ;  if  any  thing  is  defedlive  or 
unilable,  we  fliall  the  better  apply  the  re- 
medy. A  Conllitution,  which  in  this  day 
could  be  overfet  or  endangered  by  difcuffion*, 
would  not  merit  folicitude. 

From  thefe  general  Difquifitions  which  con- 
cern the  Principles  of  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  own,  I  proceed  to  fay  a  little 
on  that  part  of  Mr,  Burke's  Letter,  which 
concerns  the  meafures  relative  to  the  New 
Constitution  of  France. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  afcertain  the  degree 
of  Accuracy  in  his  fketch  of  the  National 
Assembly.  I  fufpeft  it  muft  be  confider- 
ably  caricatured ; — not  intentionally,  but  un- 
der the  unperceived  bias  of  prepoffeffions.  I 
fufpeft  it,  from  their  Popularity  for  fo  many 
;ind  fuch  trying  months;  their  flability  againil 
the  Ariftocratic  Party ;    their  difmterelled- 
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ncl's  and  fortitude  manifefled,  I  think,  in  feve- 
ral  important  inftances.  I  fhall  not  attempt 
to  difcufs  the  Queftion  of  their  Finance.  I 
ihall  only  fay,  that  in  all  great  Changes  the 
fettlement  of  Finance  mufi:  owe  much  to 
time  as  well  as  to  diligence,  induftry,  and  in- 
tegrity. It  was  fo  in  America.  And  a  Gen- 
tleman has  informed  me,  that  in  1696,  the 
Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  fo 
far  from  having  eftabliflied  their  Credit,  that 
they  pafled  at  a  Difcotmt.  The  Anfwer  of 
Themijloclcs  has  a  pertinence  to  this  fubjedl, 
when  confulted  by  a  man  who  wifhed  his 
opinion  concerning  propofals  of  Marriage  to 
his  Daughter.  Better  a  Man  of  Merit  ivith- 
mt  Money y  than  of  Money  without  Merit.  A 
good  Conftitution  will  find  Finance  :  but 
Finance  will  not  find,  or  fupply  the  want  of 
aConflitution. 

There  are  many  other  Points  of  a  fubor- 
dinate  Nature,  and  of  local  confideration, 
which  I  leave  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty  in 
that  Country :  as  I  do  the  more  full  and  cir- 
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cumftantiated  explanation  of  the  State  of 
France,  previous  to  theREvoLurioN,  their 
Condu(ft  at  the  time,  and  the  prefent  State  of 
the  People  and  Government. 

I  Ihall  obferve,  briefly,  on  feme  particulars 
refpeding  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  which  ftruck  me  as  the  events  were  made 
known,  before  I  could  be  apprized  of  their 
effed:  on  the  mind  of  any  other  perfon. 

Though  I  acknowledge  that  the  Revolution 
itfelf  was  beft  conducted,  and  perhaps  could 
only  have  been  accompliihed  by  a  fmgle  Af~ 
fembly,  I  thought,  and  the  opinion  continues, 
that  for  a  permanent  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, a  Senate  would  have  been  highly  ex- 
pedient as  a  check  on  precipitate  decifions, 
temporary  influences  of  fadion,  and  the  mif- 
chief  of  more  fixed  Cabals,  derived  from  a 
conformity  of  partial  Interefts.  A  leaven  of 
this  kind  in  a  lingle  legillative  Afl'embly,  is 
in  danger  of  ading  fecretly,  until  it  corrupt 
the  mafs  before   the  danger  has  excited  any 
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competent  degree  of  akrm.  Mr.  BuRKfiy 
probably,  does  not  hold  the  fame  views 
which  would  ftrike  me  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  duration  of  this  Senate.  He- 
reditary, I  think,  it  fhould  not  have  been  : 
nor  even  for  life,  but  for  a  fixed  and  mode- 
rate period. 

I  almoft:  liked  as  little  as  I  find  Mr.  Burke 
does  the  circuitous  Mode  of  the  Choice  of" 
Reprefentatives.  To  maintain  the  fpirit,  and 
to  anfwer  the  defign  of  Eleftion,  the  relation, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  immediate  between  the 
Conftituent  and  the  Eledtor.  Mr.  Burke 
has  given  one  of  the  mofl  effential  Reaibns 
for  this  fo  well,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  ftated 
more  clearly,  or  with  greater  ftrength*.  And 
farther,  to  all  complexit)^  in  a  political  Syilem, 
efpecially  in  the  popular  part  of  it,  if  it  were 
lefs  liable  to  diredl  exception,  it  is  fufficient 
againft  it  if  it  be  unnecefiliry.  It  will  be  the 
fooner  out  of  order  :  and  the  diflurbing  Caufe 
will  be  lefs  eafily  traced,  and  the  confequent 
mifchiefs  with  more  difficulty  repaired. 

*  Page  277-279. 
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I  was  never  eafy  with  the  Confifcation  of 
the  PoffcfTions  of  the  Church.  And  I  think, 
independent  of  the  prefent  convenience,  the 
offer  of  the  Clergy  ought  either  to  have 
been  accepted,  or  without  accepting  any  thing 
in  the  fliape  of  compromife,  or  feizing  any 
thing,  the  National  Affembly  fhould  have 
exerted  itfelf  in  the  difcovery  of  lefs  invidious 
refources.  The  fecurity  of  property  to  its 
prefent  Polfeffors,  in  the  moft  trying  circum- 
ftances  of  a  State,  is  itfelf  a  grand  refource : 
and  would  have  been  a  Revenue  worth  more 
than  all  that  was  offered,  or  could  be  feized. 
A  better  diflribution  in  refpedl  of  the  Body 
of  the  Clergy,  I  think,  does  not  cancel  the 
objedions  to  the  feizure.  The  prefent  Pof- 
feffors,  in  policy, and  on  higher  conli derations, 
ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  undifturbed  j 
unlefs,  fairly  and  fully,  any  of  them  were  con- 
vided  of  crime  :  and  it  v/as  not  the  feafon  to 
feek  for  fuch  convidions  ;  which,  in  critical 
junctures,  have  the  air  of  profcriptions  in 
difguife. 
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With  the  Abolition  of  Titles  and  armoriaf 
Bearings,  I  can  not  profefs  myfelf  pleafed. 
They  conveyed  no  claim  to  legiflative  Autho- 
rity independent  of  choice.  They  have  fomc 
reference  to  domeflic  fentiments  of  affeftion, 
and  refpedl :  fome  tendency  to  cherifli  the  re- 
membrance of  public  Virtue,  diftinguifhed  in 
Council  and  in  the  Field.  Many  who  pof- 
feffed  them,  had  not  overlooked,  in  thefe 
artificial  Titles  to  refpedt,  higher  objects  of 
generous  ambition ;  but  had  dilintereftedly, 
and  with  zealous  alacrity,  co-operated  in  the 
caufe  of  Freedom.  They  had  levelled,  to 
make  place  for  her  Temple,  and  to  fix  it& 
foundations,  whatever  of  their  own  could 
really  menace  its  fecurity.  That  many  of 
them  bore  Agnominations,  which  dwelt  in  the 
public  ear,  accompanied  with  the  animating 
remembrance  of  Courage,  Wifdom,  and  public 
Virtue,  from  which  they  had  not  degenerated, 
could  be  no  fuch  injury  to  the  Public,  at  fuch 
a  crifis,  as  to  require  reforting  to  a  meafure 
fo  very  ftrong.     That  no  advantage,  abfolute 
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or  imaginary,  of  any  individual,  fliould  be 
wrefted  from  him,  if  he  can  hold  it  con- 
fidently with  the  public  Welfare  and  Freedom, 
is,  an  obvious  Truth,  I  acknovv^ledge  :  but  fo 
are  all  Truths  of  the  firfl  importance  :  and  it 
will  not,  for  that  rcafon,  the  lefs  merit  to  be 
repeated.  The  Truths,  which  are  fmipleft 
and  the  moil  general,  and  confequently  re- 
quire the  leafl  reflection,  are  too  apt  to  take 
the  flighteft  hold  of  the  mind  ;  to  be  fooneft 
loft  in  the  ferment  of  the  paffions,  whether 
private  or  general ;  and  to  yield  the  moft  eafily 
to  the  novelty  of  fpecious  wonders,  fuggefting 
themfelves  to  the  ardent  mind  in  the  purfuit 
of  improvement. 

If,  in  this  inftance,  too  little  regard  has 
been  paid  to  PrepofTeffions  of  one  kind,  too 
much  feems  to  have  been  fliewn  in  another  to 
thofe  of  a  different  kind.  The  Qualification 
for  the  exercife  of  the  eledi  ve  Right,  in  the  firft 
ftage,  the  local  value  of  three  day's  labour  to 
the  Public,  is  too  fmall  to  be  any  pledge  of  in- 
dependence *  :     and    it   infringes   the  ^Prin- 

*  Page  259. 
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ciple  which  juftly  regards  the  Choice  of 
a  Reprefentative  as  a  Right  attached  to 
the  perfon  of  the  Citizen,  not  to  his  pro- 
perty. This  inconvenience  is  very  ferious : 
and  the  more,  becaufe,  once  admitted  in  a 
new  Conftitution,  it  has  a  tendency  to  furnilh 
a  Balis  for  more  and  more  reftraints :  though 
lefs  fo  by  its  being  eftimated  in  labour,  than 
if  it  had  been  appreciated  in  money. 

The  Deputies  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly-f-,  who  are  chofen  by  thefe  primary  Af- 
fembhes  in  the  Canton,  fending  Deputies  to 
the  Commune,  who  chufe  others  to  the  Z)^- 
partment,  by  whom  ultimately  thofe  to  the 
AfTembly  are  chofen,  niuft  pay  in  dircd:  con- 
tribution to  the  value  of  a  mark  of  lilver : 
and  none  can  be  eledled  to  the  Commune,  who 
does  not  pay  the  amount  of  ten  day's  labour. 
Of  thefe  Barriers  of  Election  and  Qualifica- 
tion, I  fear  Mr.  Burke  has  exprefled  him- 
felf  not  more  forcibly  than  juftly,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  them  as  impotent  to  fecure  indc- 
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pendence  :  flrong  only  in  deilrudlon  of  the 
Rights  of  Men. 

Without  fpeaking  with  fuch  warm  Cenfure 
as  Mr.  Burke,  I  confefs  myfelf,  at  leaft, 
doubtful,  whether  a  Reprefentation,  formed 
in  three  equal  ClafTes,  on  the  diflindl  Bafis  of 
Territory,  Population,  and  Contribution,  has 
any  fuch  advantage  as  fhould  give  it  a  clear 
preference  to  the  fimple  proportion  adjufled 
by  Population  only. 

With  regard  to  the  executive  Department, 
whether  the  taking  the  Power,  in  the  firfl 
inftance,  of  Peace  and  War,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  King,  will  be  confiftent  with  the  in- 
dependence and  purity  of  the  legiflative  Coun- 
fels,  with  refpedl  to  foreign  Powers,  ought 
not,  I  apprehend,  to  be  too  haflily  decided 
in  the  negative.  The  drawing  of  the  fword, 
and  difpoiing  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjedls  of 
the  State,  and  of  thofe  of  other  States,  by 
commencing  War,  is,  indeed,  a  tremendous 
Power  to  be  entrufted  to  any  individual : 
it  is  a  Power,  enabling  the  caprice  or  pri- 
vate refentment  of  an  individual  fo  entrufted, 
F  2  to 
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to  rob  and  murther  on  an  unlimited  fcale, 
(the  terms  are  hardier  than  I  would  ufe,  ir 
others  would  exprefs  the  fadl)  in  the  name 
of  the  Community,  and  at  the  public  rifque 
of  territoiy,  fafety ,  and  eftimation .  The  fub- 
fequent  check,  by  withholding  of  fupplies,  is 
found,  as  might  be  obvioufly  prefumed,  diffi- 
cult in  exercife,  and  of  very  doubtful  eftedl*. 

In  cafe  offudden  Iwoafion  the  executive 
Power  mufl  undoubtedly  adl  on  the  emergen- 
cy. No  Law  can  be  underflood  to  derogate 
from  this  Neceflity  of  the  national  Defence. 

One  remark  only  I  fliall  make  farther, 
which  concerns  the  executive :  and  that  re- 
lates to  the  judicial  department.  I  cannot 
fpeak  unconcernedly  of  the  purchafe  of  an 
Office  in  the  Adminiftration  of  public  Juftice. 
Male  feinper  Res  geritiir  qiaim  quod  Virtute 
effici  debeat  id  tentatur  peciinid.  If  the  perfon 
purchafing  is  incapable,  it  is  an  Aft  of  Cor- 
ruption to  admit  him ;  if  capable,  the  Honour 

*  I  have  fincefccn  this  treated  by  Dr.  Towers  with  his 
ufual  Ability :  and  the  limits  marked  with  very  falisfadlory 
Precifion. — Thoughts  e?i  the  Commimemcut  of  a  New  Par- 
liarnsnt,     P.  34-7. 
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of  the  Public,  and  a  due  Attention  to  the 
Individual,  require  him  gratuitoully  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  employ,  which,  without  the 
higheft  Crime,  he  cannot  exercife  otherwife 
than  gratuitoufly.  Thus  far,  therefore,  I 
think  was  wife  and  neceflary.  But  I  cannot 
fee  in  the  fame  view,  the  Choice  of  Judges 
eledted  for  a  fliort  Period.  I  apprehend,  the 
experience  and  independence  required  in  the 
judicial  Character,  militate  againft  fuch  an 
Inftitution.  He  is  to  interpret  Laws,  not  to 
make  them.  There  feems,  therefore,  no  rea- 
fon  to  difmifshim  from  his  Charge;  as  a  Re^ 
pre/enfative (hould,  at  fliort  and  certain  periods, 
find  himfelf  obliged  to  return  for  the  approba- 
tion, or  rejedion  of  his  Conftituents*.  Only 
proof  of  mifconduft,  or  of  intervening  incapa- 
city, fliould  remove  from  the  Office*  :  where 
its  functions  are  exercifed  not  fummarily  and 
in  petty  Diflridls,  but  generally,  and  with  the 

*  The  Principle  is  clearly  and  forcibly  exprelTed  by 
M.  Calonne,  De  L'Etat  de  France,  p.  308-9.  At  fuch 
an  interefting  Moment  Veritas,  a  quocunque  dicitur,  a 
DEO  ejl :  is  a  Maxim  worthy  of  regard.  There  is  much 
of  political  fagacity  in  many  of  his  Obfervations, 
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intervention  of  Juries,  with  all  the  folemnity 
of  a  Public  Tribunal.  And  whatever  fubor- 
dinate  Magiftracies  may  be  expedient,  fuch 
Judges  appear  neceffary  to  the  Dignity,  In- 
dependence, and  univerfal  Efficacy  of  Public 
J  u  {lice. 

I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Burke*  appears 
to  be  well  founded  alfo  in  objedting  to  the 
want  of  adequate  extent  in  the  local  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  New  Judicatures. 

I  have  now  offered  whatever  has  oc- 
curred to  me  as  chiefly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  refpedting  the 
principles  and  effeft  of  our  Revolution; 
the  Conflitutional  inferences  deducible  from 
it  J  the  leading  points  of  popular  Right ;  and 
the  principal  Defedts,  as  they  appear  to.  me, 
in  the  Conftitution  which  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  France.  If  in  thefe,  or  other 
points,  it  fhall  appear  to  the  National  As- 
sembly,or  to  the  People  from  whom  they  de- 
rive their  powers,  that  the  New  Conftitution 
requires  reform,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  doubting 
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the  exercife  of  that  wifdom  and  magnanimity, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  neceffary  amend- 
ments would  demand  and  imply.  But  with 
all  its  apprehended  defeats,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned them  with  a  refpedful  and  zealous 
franknefs,  I  think  it  fignally*  preferable  to  the 
Form  of  that  Government,  (if  Form  it  might 
be  called)  in  the  place  of  which  it  ftands. 

Having  concluded,  with  fincerity  I  am 
fure,  and  to  the  beil  of  my  judgment,  thefe 
principal  fubjedls  of  enquiry,  1  proceed  to 
jfome  of  a  more  limited  and  private  nature  : — 
thofe  which  relate  to  my  rever'd  Friend 
Dr.  Price,  and  thofe  Remarks  which  are 
aimed  at  the  two  Societies,  the  devolution  and 
the  Conjiitutionaly  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  Member. 

With  refpedl  to  Dt.  Price,  what  I  fliall 
have  here  to  fay,  will  be  only  a  teftimony  of 
my  concern  at  the  hafty  and  vehement  ex- 
preffions,  (I  wifli  I  could  ftop  there  without 
a  farther  refledion  which  will  prefent  itfelf 
to  the  mind)  which  Mr.  Burke  has  ufed 
■*  Dr.  Towers,  p.  96-  9. 
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towards  a  charadler,  animated,  I  am  con- 
vinced, with  the  pureft  attachment  to  the 
in terefts  of  humanity  ;  a  charadter,  of  which 
the  known  candour,  mildnefs,  and  difmtereft- 
cdnefs,  ought  to  have  exempted  it  from  fuch 
imputations,  from  any  perfon  who  refpedls 
and  loves  the  only  genuine  objedts  of  affec- 
tionate efleem  j  Virtue,  and  Benevolence. 

Dr.  Price,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  his  Sermon,  has  anfwered  all 
that  feemed  any  way  effentially  to  require 
an  anfwer :  by  {hewing  that  the  joy  which 
he  expreffed  in  his  difcourfe,  was  not  occa- 
fioned  by  the  tumult  ajid  outrages  in  Ootoher, 
1789,  but  by  the  events  of  the  14th  of 
July,  and  the  fubfequent  days,  when  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  the  King  fought 
the  protcdlion  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  was  condudted  to  Paris  by  his  own 
defire,  aniidfl  acclamations  never  before  heard 
in  1  RANGE,  to  flicv/  himfelf  to  his  people  as 
|he  reftorer  of  their  liberties.* 

*  Preface,  p.  7. 
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The  principles  and  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Price  Hand  by  their  own  llrength  :  his  own 
clear,  energetic  language,  will  tranfmit  them 
to  Poflerity  with  their  juft  weight.  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  refer  to  feveral  of 
them  in  thefe  remarks. 

Of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and 
their  Refolve,  I  have  to  fay  only,  that  they 
adopted  with  a  general  introdudory  vote  the 
Refolve  of  the  Revolution  Society. 
The  particular  attention  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  therefore  naturally  fhewn 
to  that  Society  which  had  firfl:  given  its 
teftimony  to  that  great  event,  fo  interelling 
to  the  Friends  of  liberty,  and  of  human 
happinefs,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  not  between  the  two  Societies  a  com- 
petition for  praife.  It  was  an  united  wi{h 
to  exprefs  their  congi'atulations  on  an  event 
of  fuch  importance,  in  its  general  tendency, 
to  the  happinefs  of  a  great  neighbouring 
Nation,  and  of  human  Society.  I  believe 
fhat  the  Refolve  of  the  Constitutional 
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Society  was  never  formally  voted  for  tranf- 
mifl'jon.  I  never  heard  that  any  Member 
of  that  Society  thought  it  flighted.  But 
thus  much  may  be  obferved  : — That  Gen- 
tlemen who  from  habit  and  fituation  are 
under  a  neceflity  of  laying  much,  are  in 
danger  of /oinetimes  fpeaking  ^yithout  fuffi- 
cient  information.  This  has  happened.  The 
Constitutional  Society*  has  none  of 
that  kind  of  charity  fo  liberally  imputed  to 
it  J  none  of  that  merit  with  the  Bookfellers 
of  making  books  vendible,  which  would 
otberwife  lie  upon  their  hands.  If  it  could 
relieve  that  Fraternity  from  fuch  a  load,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  richeft  Societies  in  the 
World  :  and  confequently,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
who  allows  amply  in  the  political  fcale  for 
the  weight  of  opulence,  would  fully  authorize 
all  the  alarm  and  anxiety  he  ^xpreHes.  The 
Constitutional  Society  has  published 
few  extra<fls  from  printed  Books  :  and  thofe 
generally  from  fuch  as  had  no  need  of  their 
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afliftance.  They  have  publifhed  Addreires 
to  the  Public,  Refolutlons,  and  Reports;  re- 
lative chiefly  to  the  Eledtion  and  Duration  of 
Parhament.  If  at  home  Mr.  Burke  failed  of 
this  eafy  intelligence,  it  may  very  well  be 
imagined  (and  it  is  aflerted  that  it  has  hap- 
pened) that  he  may  have  lamented  the  death 
of  a  vidlim  to  the  Revolution  in  France 
who  is  living  and  in  health ;  and  that  he 
may  have  commiferated  innumerable  cala- 
mities of  that  Country,  which  have  owed 
their  exiftence  to  the  fuggeftion  of  thofe 
phantoms  which  haunt  the  dreams  of  the 
Anti-revolutionijls. 

The  Resolves  of  both  Societies  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Appendix:  the  Public  will 
fee  they  are  not  applied  to  particular  fads,  or 
meafures,  fubfequent  to  the  Revolution : 
but  to  the  general  afpedt  and  grand  features 
of  that  ever  memorable  and  unparalleled 
Event.  And  if  the  acceffion  of  an  Army,  fo 
long  the  great  inftrument  of  Defpotifm,  to  the 
caufe  of  rifing  Freedom  j  if  fweeping  from 

the 
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the  earth  that  adamantine  Fortrefs  of  infidious 
and  mofl  cruel  tyranny,  the  Bastille;  if  the 
Abolition  of  Lettresde  Cachet  J  the  Vin- 
dication of  Liberty  of  Confcience  ;  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  ;  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  where  Life,  Libery,  or  Reputation  are 
concerned  ;  the  fubftitution  of  the  Reprefenta- 
tive  Will  of  a  great  People  in  the  place  of  the 
Arbitrary  Will  of  an  individual  or  of  fecret 
Favoritifm  ;  the  extindiion  of  Seignoral  Privi- 
leges, and  particularly  of  the  GamcLav\'s,thofe 
oppreffive  and  ignominious  Badges  branded 
on  the  fuiferance  of  the  Community  by  foedal 
Tyranny  ; — if  the  Recognition  of  the  Natural 
and  Civil  Rights  of  Mankind,  and  the  Pro- 
grefs  made  towards  reducing  them  to  Pradtiqe  ^ 
if  the  Pledge  of  Peace  and  Amity  tendered 
by  the  New  Conftitution  as  its  Firfl-Fruit 
and  perpetual  Vow  to  the  furrounding  Na- 
tions ;  if  the  Diffulion  of  Light,  Liberty, 
and  Happincfs,  which  fuch  an  Expanfioo 
of  the  Human  Powers,  fuch  an  Emancipa-: 
toon  of  Thirty  Millions  of  Men  promifeg 
to  Mankind  -,  if  thefe  are  not  fubjeds  of  diffu- 
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five  Joy,  cf  rational  Gratulaticn,  of  benevolent 
Triumph,  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  Event  can 
take  place,  till  the  final  Difiblution,  at 
w^hich  a  Friend  of  Liberty  and  of  Mankind 
can  have  caufe  to  rejoice. 

I  have  now  concluded  thofe  obfervations, 
which,  at  no  eafy  hour,  I  thought  due  to 
the  Principles  of  Freedom ;  to  the  Conftitution 
of  this  Country ; — worthy  if  its  fpirit  were 
obferved  in  its  moft  efiential  branches,  of  no 
mean Enconji'um; — to  the  fituation  and  conduft 
of  the  People  of  France  ;  and  to  thofe, 
whether  Public  Bodies  or  Individuals,  who 
have  exprelTed  their  congratulation  on  the 
Fall  of  an  arbitrary  Government,  and  their 
hope  of  fuccefs  to  the  united  Exertions  of  fuch 
a  People  for  ellablifhing  a  free  Conftitution.  I 
look  for  no  Fame: — and  I  have  neither  indulg- 
ed the  leifure,  nor  employed  the  means,  hy 
which,  on  occafions  fuch  as  this,  Fame  is  to  be 
purchafed  :  poignant  raillery  ;  artful  infinua- 
tion ;  the  turns  of  expreffion  ;  the  pomp  cf 
imagery ;  the  management  of  the  paffions ; 
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the  captivating  preferences  to  wealth  and 
ftation.  I  am  not  infenfible  to  the  charms 
of  ftyle,  and  can  admire  the  graces  of  com- 
pofition.  I  am  at  this  moment,  however, 
occupied  by  other  than  thefe  attentions : 
other  employment  of  my  thoughts  prevented 
me  till  Tuefday  from  feeing  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Burke.  But  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  queflion  muft  chiefly  turn,  I 
had  not  now  for  the  firft  time  to  confider. 
Be  his  the  brilliant  and  dazzling  arms  ;  if 
I  can  oppofe  to  their  otherwife  refiillefs 
edge,  the  impenetrable  fhield  of  Truth  and 
Freedom.  To  have  merited  the  praife  of 
elegance,  if  at  laftit  could  have  been  merited, 
much  more  time  muft  have  been  devoted : 
but  for  all  which  is  of  ferious  moment, 
the  fubftantial  difcuflion  of  the  moft  material 
points,  poffibly,  if  the  hours  devoted  to  if, 
though  few,  have  not  been  fufficient,  more 
would  have  been  employed  in  vain. 

I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  the  Right  of 

depofmg  unjuft  Kings  for  their  mifconduft ; 
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the  Right  of  the  People  to  chufe  their  Gover- 
nors, and  to  form  their  Government,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  principles,  and  pradtically 
aflerted  by  the  event  of  the  Revolution  ; 
that  the  change  of  the  French  Government, 
from  the  rule  of  arbitrary  will  in  an  indivi- 
dual, to  the  free  expreflion  of  public  con- 
fent,  the  facrifice  of  the  cruel  Privileges  of 
the  few  to  the  equal  Rights  of  the  Nation, 
was  a  juft  fubjeft  of  Joy  and  Congi-atulation, 
from  all  who  look,  forward  to  the  progreiTive 
cmerfion  of  the  human  race,  from  the  gloom 
of  oppreflion  and  the  horrors  of  fervitude ; 
and  that  the  individuals  or  public  Bodies,  who 
have  teftified  their  fatisfadion  in  the  profpe^ls 
opened  to  Mankind  by  fuch  an  Event,  have 
by  no  means  deferved  reproach.  If  thefe 
points  are  ellabliflied  I  have  nothing,  on  this 
occafion,  to  wilh  beyond. 

G.,x-/-^i/~-       CAPEL  LOFFT. 

Jquarty  27  JSiov,  1790. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM    THE 

PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

REVOLUTION    SOCIETY, 

At  their  Anniverjary  held  at  the  London  'Tavern^ 
Nov.  4,  1789. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  STANHOPE  in  the  Chair. 

'T^HE  COMMITTEE  concluded  their  Report,  with 
congratulating  the  Members  of  the  Society,  as 
Britons  and  Citizens  of  the  World,  upon  that  noble  fpi- 
fit  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty  which  had,  fince  the  laft 
meeting,  fo  confpicuoufiy  fhone  forth  on  the  Continent ; 
more  efpecially  on  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  with  exprefling  their  ardent  wifties,  that 
the  influence  of  fo  glorious  an  example  may  be  felt  bv 
all  mankind,  until  Tyranny  and  Defpotifm  fhall  be  fwept 
from  the  face  of  the  Globe,  and  univcrfal  Liberty  and 
Happincfs  prevail. 

Dr.  Price  then  moved,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
ffilyed,  that  the  following  congratulatory  Addrefs  to  the 
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National  Assembly  of  France,  be  tranfmitted  to 
them,  figned  by  the  Chairman. 

"  The  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution 
in  Great  Britain,  difdaining  national  partialities,  and 
rejoicing  in  every  triumph  of  Liberty  and  Juftice  over 
arbitrary  power,  offer  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  their  Congratulations  on  the  Revolution  in 
that  Country,  and  on  the  profpecl  it  gives  to  the  two 
firft  kingdoms  in  the  World,  of  a  common  participatioa 
in  the  bleffings  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty, 

They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wiflies  of  a  happy 
fettlement  of  fo  important  a  Revolution  ;  and  at  the  fame 
timeexprefling  the  particular  fatisfailion  with  which  they 
refleft  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example  given  in 
France,  to  encourage  other  Nations  to  affert  the  un- 
alienable Rights  of  Mankind,  and  thereby  to  introduce 
a  general  Reformation  in  the  Government  of  Europe, 
and  to  render  the  World  free  and  happy. 

STANHOPE,  ChaiIrman. 
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At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Secretary''!,  Tavi- 
Jlock-Jlreet,  Covent  Garden,  Friday,  Nov-  27,  1789. 
RICHARD  SHARP,  Esq.  V.  P.  in  the  Chair. 
Resolved, 

I.  "  That  this  Society  cannot,  confidently  with  the 
fenfe  it  entertains  of  the  primary  obje£t  of  its  Inftitution, 
be  indifferent  to  the  exertions  of  a  neighbouring  King- 
dom, for  regaining  to  the  Community  thofe  Rights  of 
Reprefentatlon,  the  exercife  of  which  had  been  long  loft. 

II.  "That  this  Society  adopt  with  pleafure,  the  under- 
written Refolve  of  the  Revolution  Society." 

Then  followed  the  Refolve  already  inferted,  with  the 
Recital  of  the  date  and  occafion  of  the  Meeting,  and  with 
this  preliminary  Claufe  : 

*  A  Report  from  the  Committee  was  brought  up  ; 
and  the  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Price,  and  unanimoufly  approved  : 

"  The  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in 
Great  Britain,  difdaining,"  &c. — ending  with  the  words, 
"free  and  happy." 

At  a  General  femiannual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information,  Decem.  i6th, 
1789. 
JOSHUA   GRIGBY,   Esq^  M.  P.  President, 
In  the  Chair, 
Resolved, 
That  this  Meeting  feels  itfelf  powerfully  impelled  to 
exprcfs  its  Congratulations  on  the  Profpetl  of  a  complete 
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Emancipation  of  human  Society,  from  political  and  intel- 
leftual  fervitude. — A  Profpeft,  manifefting  itfelf,  as  in 
other  great  inftances,  fo  cfpecially  in  the  concurrent  difpo- 
fition,  which  having  been  difplayed  in  America  is  now  per- 
vading Europe,  of  refifting  all  reftraints  on  the  Freedom  of 
Enquiry,  or  Exdufion  from  the  exercife  of  any  Civil  Rights 
on  account  of  religious  Opinion. 


APPENDIX,     No.  III. 

THE  underwritten  Resolves  are  fo  clearly  and  for- 
cibly expreffed,  have  fuch  reference  to  the  Principles  of  our 
Revolution.,  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  comprife  fo  many, 
and  powerful  Reafons  for  preferring  the  new  Conftitution 
of  France  to  its  late  Government,  that  I  fliall  quote  them 
without  farther  preface  :  and  leave  the  Reader  to  judge, 
whether  he  thinks  the  Affertions  of  Mr.  Burke's  Let- 
ter, to  which  they  will  be  found  either  totally  incom- 
patible, or  not  eafily  rcconcileable,  without  fuch  limita- 
tions as  feem  to  render  them  nearly  unimportant  in  prac- 
tice, deferve  beft  to  be  adopted  in  the  reafoning  and  con- 
dud  of  a  Nation  attentive  to  its  happinefs. 

MANCHESTER 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SOCIETY: 

INSTITUTED,     OCTOBER,     1790. 

Resolution, 
I.  That  in  every  civil  Community,  the  legitimate  Au- 
thority of  the  Governors  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
confent  of  the.Governett. 
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II.  That  the  happinefs  of  the  People  goyerned,  ou^ht 
to  be  the  fole  end  and  aim  of  all  civil  Government. 

III.  That  public  honours  and  emoluments  can  only  be 
due  for  fervices  conferred  on  the  State. 

IV.  That  every  perfon,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
appointed  to,  and  accepting  of  any  office  or  truft  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cortimunity,  is  ultimately  refponfible  to 
the  People  for  the  complete  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  it. 

V.  That  JSilons  only,  and  not  Oplnionsy  are  the  propei? 
objefts  of  civil  JurifdiiStion. 

VI.  That  no  law  or  ftatute  can  be  fairly  m.idey  which  is. 
not  enacted  by  and  with  the  confent  of  a  majority  of  the 
People,  given  either  exprefsly  by  themfelves,  or  by  means 
of  a  full,  fair,  and  adequate  Reprefentation. 

VII.  That  the  People  of  Great  Britain  are  not  fully, 
fairly,  and  adequately  reprcfented  in  Parliament ;  and 
that  the  defeflive  flate  of  the  Reprefentation  of  this 
Country,  and  the  extended  duration  of  Parliaments,  re- 
quire a  fpeedy  and  effeflual  Reform. 


APPENDIX,     No.  IV. 

IN  fettling  ft  Conftitution,  thefe  Points  are  principally 
dccifive  of  the  Character  to  be  attributed  to  the  Perfons 
charged  with  that  moft  important  Truft :  the  Truth, 
Comprehenfion,  and  Diftin£tnefs  of  the  Principles ;  the 
Order,  Diligence,  Deliberation,  and  Fidelity  in  carrying 
them  into  effedl :  Their  fuitablenefs  to  the  opinions  and 
habits ;  their  correfpondence  with  the  Rights  and  Interefts 

of 
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of  the  C«mmunity  ;  in  the  general  outline,  at  leaft  ;  and 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  given  to  Public  Invef- 
tigation,  and  corrc6licn,  with  refpeft  to  errors,  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  particular  Provifions. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  Reader  to  decide, 
what  the  general  value  of  the  New  Conjfitution  of  France 
is,  and  what  its  comparative  Merit,  as  contrafled  with  the 
Old  Government,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  lay 
before  him  the  Deelaration  of  Rights ;  and  fome  other 
leading  circumflances  in  the  Formation  of  that  political 
System,  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  a  People,  great  in 
every  the  moft  diftinguifhing  feature  of  national  greatnefs, 
which  has  already  had  its  influence  on  the  Peace  of  the 
neighbouring  Nations,  and  which  evidently  muft  be  ex- 
pelled to  have  permanent  confequenceS,  relative  to  the 
Tranquillity  and  Liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  progreffive 
Improvement  and  Felicity  of  Manicind.  Thofe  who 
write  and  aft,  as  if  they  wifhed  to  influence  whatever  can 
be  ■excited,  to  the  fubverfion,  if  poflible,  of  that  Form  of 
Government  which  the  People  of  FrnacCy  by  a  freer  and 
more  full  delegation  than  appears  ever  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  great  Community  fmce  the  origin  of  political  Society, 
have  chofen,  may  allow  themfelves,  fuppofing  it  in  any 
degree  probable  that  their  wifhes  fliould  he  accompliflied, 
to  refled  what  kind  of  Government,  by  what  means  alone 
to  be  maintained,  and  to  what  ends,  not  internal  merely 
but  foreign,  to  be  directed,  they  can  rcafonably  prefume 
would  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  Not  the  Monarchy,  as 
G  3  it 
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it  flood  before  the  Revolution,  with  its  reftraints  from 
cuflom  and  opinion,  though  not  from  pofitive  inflitutioni 
not  a  mixed  Form,  analogous  to  that  of  England,  or  of 
any  Country  which  partakes  of  Freedom,  fecured  by  any 
tolerable  proportion  of  equal,  and  generally  protective 
Policy ;  but  fome  Mode  of  undifguifed  and  unqualified 
Tyranny  :  probably  a  military  Ariflocracy,  fupported  by 
the  worfl:  part  of  the  late  ecclefiaflical  eflablifliment,  jea- 
lous, vindictive,  bigotted ;  and  diverting  incefTantly  that 
rtrength  and  thofe  Refources  of  the  Nation,  (if  in  fuch  a 
convulfion  as  mufl  be  necefTary  to  fubvert  the  prefent  Go- 
vernment, any  fhould  remain,)  which  they  muft  always 
contemplate  as  hoflile  to  tbemfelves,  in  attempts  againfl 
the  Peace  of  the  furrounding  Ccmmunities.  But  if,  i-ii 
fuch  a  flruggle,  the  Credit,  Manufaflures,  Commerce, 
Arts,  Population,  Strength  and  Spirit  of  that  Nation, 
whom  it  is  neither  magnanimous  nor  politic  to  confider 
merely  as  Rivals,  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  lownefs  which 
would  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  weight  in  the  Syftein 
of  Europe.,  thofe  who  can  entertain  fuch  a  profpeiSl  with 
complacency,  mufl  have  firange  ideas  of  the  wealth  and 
prcfperity  of  the  Members  of  the  political  Body  in  this 
part  of  the  Globe,  when  they  would  found  their  hopes  of 
it  in  the  wretched  debilitation  of  one  of  its  chief  parts. 

My  view,  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  Tradl,  and  in 
thofe  extracis  which  I  have  now  to  ofFer,has  been  to  prove, 
that  the  Fall  of  the  late  arbitrary  Government  of  France^ 
and  the  efforts  for  eflablifiiing  a  free  and  equal  Govern- 
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ment  in  its  room,  far  from  meriting  horror,  execration, 
and  contempt,  deferved  the  cordial  gratulation,  and  if  re- 
quifite,  the  afliftance,  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  in  this 
Country,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Globe. 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Men  and  of  Citizens^  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Consti- 
tution, read  by  Monf.  Mounier,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  July  9,  1789*. 

The  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  of  France,  formed 
into  a  National  AfTembly,  confidering  that  ignorance, 
negleft,  or  contempt  of  human  Rights,  are  the  fole  Caufes 
of  public  misfortunes  and  corruptions  of  Government, 
have  refolved  to  fet  forth,  in  a  folemn  Declaration,  thofe 
natural,  unalienable,  and  facred  Rights  of  Man  f  ;  that 
this  Declaration  being  conftantly  prefent  to  the  Minds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Body  focial,  they  may  be  ever  kept 
attentive  to  their  Rights  and  their  Duties :  that  the  Afts 

*  Addrefs  of  the  National  AfTembly,  with  Appendix  of  Authentic 
Documents,  London,  1790.  L'AJfanbUi  h'ationalc  aux  Francois,  ii 
Fevr.  1790,  defeives  to  be  read  wherever  there  is  a  Tafte  for  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Heart,  of  Truth,  and  Freedom. 

+  Mr  Burke  objefls,  that  the  more  the  Defcription  of  thcfc 
Rights  is  metaphyfically  true,  it  is  morally  and  politically  falfe.  I 
have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  Politics  as  a  part  of  Ethics,  and 
Ethics  as  a  part  of  Mctaphyfics.  It  cannot  be  the  abflraft  Perfec- 
tion of  thefe  Principles,  which  renders  them  falfc  :  any  more  than 
geometrical  Definitions  are  falfe,  becaufe  in  Praflice  we  are  never 
fure  of  more  than  approximation  to  them.  And  Mr.  Burke  inti-. 
mates,  if  not  expreffes,  his  own  political  Principles  as  generally  as  any 
others  can  be  conceived.  4^ 
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of  the  kgifl^tivc  and  executive  powers  of  Government, 
being  capable  of  being  every  moment  compared  with  the 
End  of  political  inftitutions,  may  be  more  refpecled  :  and 
alfo,  that  the  future  Claims  of  the  Citizens,  being  direfted 
by  fimple  and  inconteftible  Principles,  may  always  tend 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Conftitutioii,  and  the  general 
happinefs. 

For  thefe  Reafons,  the  National  AJpmbly  doth  recog- 
nize and  declare,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme 
Being*,  and  with  the  hope  of  his  Blefling  and  Favour, 
the  following  facred  Rights  of  Men  and  of  Citizens. 

I.  Men  were  born,  and  always  continue  free,  and  equal 
in  refpecl  to  their  Rights ;  civil  Diftindions,  therefore, 
can  be  founded  only  on  public  Utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  Aflbciations  is  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man  ; 
and  thefe  Rights  are,  Liberty,  Property,  Security,  and 
Rcfiftance  of  Oppreflion. 

III.  The  Nation  is  efTentially  the  fource  of  all  Sove- 
reignty :  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  be 

*  In  theprtfence  of  THE  Slpreme  Beixc— If  the  Majority  of 
the  National  AjJ'tmbly  had  confiftcd  of  fuch  Men  as  Mr.  Burke  in  lan- 
guage which*,  in  refped  to  him,  and  much  more  to  that  Affembly, 
I  fliall  not  repeat,  has  fuggefted,  is  it  credible  they  fhoiild  have  in. 
fulted  the  Nation,  and  expofed  themfelves,  without  any  colour  of 
NecefTity,  by  fuch  a  folcmn  Profedion  ?  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  cither 
Choice  or  Misfortune  could  have  affcmblcd,  from  the  whole  territory 
of  France,  a  Number  equal  to  the  Majority  of  the  National  AfTcm- 
bly,  compofed  of  fuch  men  as  Mr.  hurke  has  reprefcntcd. 

*  P-  «3=i  "PJ--8,  20-,  208,  243— 6. 
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entitled  to  any  authority  which   is  not  exprefsJy  derived 
from  it. 

IV.  Political  Liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing 
whatever  does  not  injure  another.  The  exercife  of  the 
natural  Rights  of  every  Man  has  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  which  are  neceffary  to  fecure  to  every  othfcr  man 
the  free  exercife  of  the  fame  Rights  ;  and  thefe  limits  are 
determinable  only  by  the  Law. 

V.  The  Law  ought  to  prohibit  only  x^ftions  hurtful 
to  Society.  What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Law,  <hould 
not  be  hindered  ;  nor  fhould  any  one  be  compelled  to 
what  the  Law  does  not  require. 

VL  The  Law  is  an  exprelTion  of  the  Will  of  the 
Community.  All  Citizens  have  a  Right  to  concur,  either 
perfonally,  or  by  their  Reprefentatives,  in  its  formation. 
It  fhould  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether  it  protedts  or 
puniflies  ;  and  all  being  equal  in  its  fight,  are  equally 
eligible  to  all  honours,  places,  and  employments,  accord- 
ing to  their  differeiit  abilities  *,  without  any  other  diftinc- 
tion  than  that  created  by  their  virtue  and  talents. 

VII. 

*  Mr.  Burke  thinks,  that  the  exceptions  which  can  exift  to  the  rule 
of  conferring  public  employ  on  men  of  a  certain  rank  and  circum- 
ftances,  are  very  rare.  They  will  be  rare,  (if  jufiice  is  done  to  the 
flate  and  the  individual)  or  frequent,  according  to  the  rarenefs  or 
frequency  of  the  inftances  to  -be  found  of  information  and  public 
fpirit  in  the  body  of  the  Community.  That  People  mud  be  in  an 
unhappy  and  degraded  ftate,  and  the  vices  whicli  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Government  and  Conftitution,  mufl  be  great  indeed,  if  the 
mafs  of  which  it  is  compofed  has  ignorance,  carcleflhefs,  and  cor- 
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VII.  No  man  fljould  be  r.ccufed,  arrcfled,  or  held  in 
confinement,  exxept  in  Cafes  determined  by  the  Law, 
and  according  to  the  Forms  which  it  has  prefcribed.  All 
who  promote,  folicit,  execute,  or  caiife  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punifhed  ;  and  every  Citizen 
called  upon  or  apprehended  by  the  Law,  ought  immedi- 
ately to  obey,  and  renders  himfelf  culpable  by  refiftance. 

VIII.  The  Law  ought  to  impofe  no  other  penalties 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  and  evidently  necefTary  *  ; 
and  no  one  ought  to  be  puniflied  but  in  virtue  of  a  Law, 
promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

IX. 

ruptnefs,  wiih  refpefl  to  the  political  Rights,  either  of  general  or  of 
that  particular  Society,  of  which  they  are  Members,  the  prevailing 
Character  of  the  individuals  who  compofc  it.  Wherever  this  is, 
without  exaggeration,  the  Fafl,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  enquire  for  the 
political  abilities,  the  great,  pure,  and  enlightened  principles  of  the 
men  of  rank  and  opulence  in  fuch  a  Community. 

*  Upon  this  rule  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  juftify  what  is  lamented 
hv  Mr,  Burke  as  an  inexcufcable  omlffion  in  the  National AJimbty; 
the  not  having  fcnt  to  the  Gallies  the  Author,  and  to  the  Houfe  of 
Correflion  the  Afiors,  in  a  dfamatic  reprefcntation,  in  which  the 
Cardinal  oi  Lorraine,  a  Re!:el  and  a  Murderer,  in  Mr.  Burke's  idea  of 
him  t,  was  rcprefcnted  in  his  robes  of  funfllon,  ordering  general 
{laughter,  and  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bart/iolomezu,  was  exhibited  as  an 
objefl  of  abhorrence.  He  fuggeds  a  reafon  why  this  ought  to  have 
been  done,  from  the  multitude  of  Priefts  and  Prelates  who  fat  in  that 
AfTcmblv.  Perhaps  it  was  not  thought  ihofe  Priefls  and  Prelates 
would  have  been  chufcn,  or  would  have  accepted  a  feat  there,  if  they 
had  felt  thenifelves  Intcrefled  in  vindicating  the  Honour  of  that  enor- 
mous Aft  of  perfidious,  blgottcd  Cruelly.  With  fimilar  probability 
he  fuppofcs,  that  this  Reprefeniation  was  defigned  not  to  convey  to 
the  public  feelings  an  abhorrence  of  perfecution,  and  of  the  etfufion 
of  blood,  bat  to  e\f  iK  to  fimilar  praftlces. 

t    P.  211. 
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IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  until  he  has 
been  conviiSted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indif- 
penfible,  all  rigour  againft:  him  more  than  is  necelTary  to 
fecure  his  perfon,  ought  to  be  ftriftly  provided  againft  by 
the  Law. 

X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molefted  on  account  of  hrs 
Opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  rehgious  Opinions, 
provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  difturb  the  public 
order  eftablifhed  by  the  Law*. 

XL  The  unreftrained  communication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  being  one  of  the  moft  precious  Rights  of  Man, 
every  Citizen  may  fpeak,  write,  and  publifli  freely,  pro- 
vid-ed  he  is  refponfible  for  the  abufe  of  this  liberty,  in 
cafes  determined  by  the  Law. 

XIL  A  public  force  being  necefTary  to  preferve  the 
Rights  of  Men  and  Citizens,  that  force  is  inftituted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Community,  and  not  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  perfons  with  whom  it  is  entrufted. 

XIIL  A  common  Contribution  being  necelTary  for 
the  lupport   of  the   public  force,   and  for  defraying  the 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  tbat  far  from  terminating  in  vague  and 
inapplicable  theories,  this  (the  8th)  and  the  following  Refolve  have  a 
dircfl  reference  to  praflice,  in  Cafes  of  the  moft  frequent  occurrence 
and  mod  affefling  importance  to  the  individual  in  his  rulalion  to  civil 
Society  :  Cafes,  however,  which  have  hitherto  been  almoft  univcr- 
fally  neglefted  by  all  Communities,  and  are  greatly  fo  by  our  own. 

*  Dr.  Price,  with  his  ufual  penetration  and  impartial  attention  to 
the  Rights  and  Intcrcns  of  Mankind,  has  intimated  the  DefeBs  of 
the  icth  and  nth  Article*. 

*  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,   App.  p.  g. 

Other 
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©ther  expences  of  Government,  it  ought  to  be  dlvideJ 
equally  among  the  Members  of  the  Community,  accord- 
ing to  their  Abilities. 

XIV.  Every  Citizen  has  a  Right,  either  by  himfelf  or 
his  Reprefentative,  to  a  free  Voice  in  determining  the 
neceffity  of  public  Contributions,  the  appropriation  of 
them,  and  their  amount,  mode  of  afl'elTment,  and  dura- 
tion. 

XV.  Every  Community  has  a  Right  to  demand,  of 
all  its  agents,  an  account  of  their  conduct. 

X\'I.  Every  Community,  in  which  the  feparation  of 
Powers  is  not  determined,  nor  a  fccurity  of  Rights  pro- 
vided, wants  a  Conftitution. 

XVII.  The  Right  to  property  being  inviolable  and 
facred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cafes 
of  evident  public  neceflity,  legally  afccrtained,  and  upon 
condition  of  a  previous  juft  indemnity. 

Extract  from  Decrees,  ^^'^  I'/th  of'June^  1789. 

The  Afiembly  find,  upon  the  refult  of  the  verifica- 
tion of  their  powers,  that  they  are  the  Reprcfentatives 
of  ninety-fix  parts  out  of  an  hundred  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. Such  a  mafs  of  Reprefcntation  ought  not  to  re- 
main inaftive  on  account  of  the  abfence  of  the  Deputies 
of  fome  Bailiwicks,  or  of  fome  ClafTes  *  of  Citizens  :  be- 
caufe  the  abfent,  who  have  been  called  over,  cannot 
hinder  the  prefent  from  exercifing  the  plenitude  of  their 

*  Page  32- 
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Rights  ;  efpecially  when  the  exercife  of  thofe  Rights  is  a 
preffing  and  imperious  Duty. 

The  Denomination  of  the  National  Assembly  is 
the  only  one  which  is  fuitablc  to  the  prefi.*at  flate  of 
things  ....  The  National  Reprefentation  being  one  and  in- 
divifible,  none  of  its  Deputies,  in  whatever  order  or  clafs 
they  may  be  chofen,  have  a  right  to  exercife  their  func- 
tions feparately  from  the  prefent  Aflembiy  *. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  read 
C)th  of  July,  17B9. 

A  Conftitution,  to  be  a  good  one  f ,  muft  be  founded 
on  the  Rights  of  Men,  and  muft  evidently  protecl  them. 
To  frame  fuch  a  Conftitution,  we  muft  notice  thofe  Rights 
which  natural  Juftice  grants  to  every  individual ;  we  muft 
lay  down  thofe  Principles  which  fhould  form  the  Bafis  of 
every  kind  of  Society ;  and  each  Article  of  the  Confti- 
tution  muft  be  clearly  deduced  from  fome  Principle.  A 
great  number  of  modern  Civilians  call  the  Statement  of 
thefe  Principles  a  Declaration  of  Rights. 

The  Committee  think,  that  it  would  be  proper,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  Object  of  our  Conftitution,  to 
preface  it  by  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  but 
tp  place  it  in  the  form  of  a  preamble,  at  the  head  of  the 

*  This  alludes  to  the  Noblesse  and  Clergy  refufing  to 
ratify  their  Powers  jointly  with  the  Deputies  of  i^e  Tiers  Etat- 
Calonne,  p.  318 — 20. 

t  Page  4.8. 
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Articles  of  the  Conilitution,  and  not  to  prefent  it  fepa' 
rately.  The  Committee  think,  that  this  laft  mentioned 
Plan  would  have  little  utility  ;  and  might  be  inconveni- 
ent :  that  abllract  and  philofophical  ideas,  unaccompanied 
hy  confequences,  might  give  room  for  the  fubftitution  of 
others,  different  from  thofe  which  would  be  admitted  by 
the  Affembly  :  that  by  net  decreeing  definitively  the  De- 
claration of  Rights  until  the  moment  in  which  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  Articles  of  the  Conftitution  fhould  be 
finiilitd,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  combining, 
more  exi'Clly,  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  their  general  expoiition  of  Principles,  and  received 
as  a  legitimate  confequence  of  thofe  Principles. 

This  Declaration  fliould  be  fhort,  fimple,  and  precife. 

Here  the  Committee  fhould  communicate  their  views 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  Affembly's  proceedings,  with 
regard  to  the  Conftitution.  This  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
importance  not  to  require  the  aid  of  all  the  light  that  can  be 
thrown  upon  it.  It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  devolve 
upon  a  Committee  the  care  of  drawing  up  the  Plan  of 
the  Conftitution,  and  then  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon 
it  in  a  few  Seifions.  The  Fate  of  twenty-four  HilUons  of 
Men  ought  not  thus  to  be  cxpofed  to  the  rifque  of  precipitate 
deliberations.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  prudence  to 
eftablifh  a  Committee  of  Correfpondence,  which  fhould 
meet  at  certain  times,  to  compare  the  opinions  which 
might  appear  to  prevail  in  different  Bureaus ;  and  who 
fliould  endeavour,  by  thefe  means,  to  procure  a  certain 

uniformitv 
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Uniformity  of  Principles.  As  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  fhould  be  moft  intimately  conne£led  with  each 
other,  no  fingle  Article  of  them  can  be  decreed  until  all 
of  them  have  undergone  the  moft  mature  confideration. 
The  loft  Article  may  occafion  fome  refleftions  upon  the 
firji^  which  may  require  fome  change  or  modification  in 
it.  The  difcuflion  of  the  Articles  of  the  Conftitution, 
will,  perhaps,  confume  a  confiderable  portion  of  time  : 
but  no  motive  ought  to  induce  us  to  adt  with  precipita- 
tion. The  greateft  of  all  evils  to  which  we  could  be 
expofed,  would  be  a  vicious  Conftitution.  But  that  we 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  inaiSlivity,  whilft 
our  moft  important  interefts  are  in  agitation,  and  the  more 
cafily  to  procure  to  all  the  Members  of  this  Allembly  the 
means  of  mutually  acquiring  and  communicating  infor- 
mation, three  general  feflions  ftiould  be  held  every  v.'eek, 
in  which  thofe  topics  ftiould  be  publicly  debated  which 
have  undergone  a  previous  difcuflion  in  the  Bureaus.  By 
this  conduit  we  ftiall  unite  many  advantages :  we  ftiail 
act  agreeably  to  our  principles  :  and  ftiall  profit  by  the 
information  of  thofe  who  wait  for  new  infruillons  to 
vote  in  this  Affembly.  They  will,  doubtlefs,  be  eager  to 
communicate  to  us  their  reflections :  and,  duiing  this 
examination,  they  will  find  that  time  which  is  necefiary 
to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  Liberty,  without  reftrain- 
ing,  by  this  confideration,  the  activity  of  this  Afiembly, 
which  ought  never  to  be  fufpended. 

Extract 
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ExtraSi  from  another  Part  of  the  Report. 

Ought  we  firft  to  be  employed  in  forming  a  Conjiitu- 
t'lon  or  in  making  Laws  *  ?  Surely  the  Choice  is  not  diffi- 
cult ....  If  we  were  to  begin  upon  thofc  Articles  of  Le- 
gijlation  contained  in  our  refpeftive  inftructions,  we  fhould 
give  rife  to  a  great  number  of  queftions  ....  In  the  di- 
verfity  of  objecEts  which  would  present  themfelves  at  once 
we  fhould  be  obliged  to  decide  which  of  them  were  of  the- 
greatefi;  importance.  There  would  be  no  end  to  our  dif- 
cufllons  :  and  the  reftoration  of  Public  Credit  would  be 
retarded  ;  fnice  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  bufmefs  of  the 
neceffary  fupplies  till  we  have  eftabliflied  a  Conftitution. 
Thofe  who  know  the  value  of  time,  and  wifli  to  guard 
againft  all  contingencies,  always  felcdl  out  of  fuch  Ac- 
tions in  which  they  intend  to  be  engaged,  fuch  as  are 
indifpenfably  necejfary,  before  they  pafs  to  others  which  are 
merely  ufeful,  or  will  admit  of  delay. 

Certainly,  the  Evils  which  our  Fellow-Citizens  endure 
call  for  new  Laws  :  but  it  is  of  much  lefs  importance  to 
make  Laws  than  to  fecure  the  execution  of  them  :  and 
Laws  will  never  be  executed  till  arbitrary  Power  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  well-regulated  Form  of  Government.  Be- 
fides,  there  is  no  important  Law  which  does  not  require 
the  co-operation  of  the  different  powers,  and  which  is 
net  modelled  agreeably  to   their    organization.     It    is 

*  Pjgc  46. 
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doubtlefs,  to  be  lamenlcd,  that  we  cannot,  in  a  finale 
Seflion,  do  all  the  good  to  which  z-eal  would  anim.ao  us  : 
but  let  us,  at  leaft,  do  what  is  evidently  necelTary. 
There  are  no  Evils  for  which  Liberty  does  not  ofFer  a 
confolation  ;  no  Advantage  which  would  compenfate  its 
Lofs  ....  When  once  Liberty  fliall  be  fixed,  and  the 
legiflative  Power  determined,  good  Laws  will  naturally 
follow.  By  fecuring  the  periodical  retwrn,  or  continuance 
of  National  Affemblies  ;  by  determining  their  form  and 
compofition  ;  by  regulating  the  bounds  of  every  kind  of 
power  ; — thefe  are  the  Methods  by  which  Liberty  is  to 
be  eftabliflied." 

Great  Branches  of  Reform  already  effeded;  and  concerning 
which  it  is  prefumcd  few  will  difagrce. 

The  Abolition  of  arbitrary  and  partial  Imports. 

The  Abolition  of  Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  all  other 
means  by  which  Perfons  were  liable  to  fevere  and  in- 
definite PunilTiments  without  Trial  or  Enquiry. 

The  DcftruiStion  of  the  Bajlille,  and  of  all  other  Places 
of  cruel  and  inextricable  Confinement,  in  which  Perfons 
innocent  or  meritorious,  might  languifh  out  their  Lives  in 
extreme  Suffering  and  Defpair,  without  their  imputed 
Crimes,  their  Accufers,  their  Situation,  their  Life  or 
Death  being  known  to  the  Public,  or  to  any  interefted 
in  their  Relief, 
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The  Abolition  of  unknown  and  unlimited  Penfions  for 
no  Service,  or  the  worft  Injuries'  to  Individuals,  and 
Crimes  the  moft  dangerous  againft  the  Communit)-. 

The  Extindion  of  venal  hereditary  Offices  of 
Juftice. 

The  Surrender  of  local  provincial  Privileges,  incom- 
patible with  a  general  Syflem  of  national  Conftitution. 

The  Eftablifnment  of  Trial  by  Jury  incriminal  Cafes. 

The  Eftablifliment  of  a  Reprefentation  of  the  People, 
full,  free,  and  equalized  in  a  very  high  Degree. 

Other  Branches  of  Reform, 
already  executed,  concerning  which  it  is  prefumed  a  great 
part  of  the  confiftent  Friends  of  Freedom  ani  human 
Happinefs  will  agree. 

The  Encouragement  to  Freedom  of  Enquiry. 

The  Suppreffion  of  the  fummary,  arbitrary,  and  local 
Pov/er  of  adminiftering  Juftice  in  confined  limits,  and 
not  fubjefl  to  the  public  eye,  exerclfed  by  Lords  of 
Manors. 

The  Suppreffion  of  the  Game  Laws. 

The  Suppreffion  of  other  partial,  arbitrary,  and  op- 
preffivc  Pri-.  i'eges  over  the  Perfons  and  Property  of  tiie 
Peopk-. 

The  /\Doiit!jn  of  firft  fruits  and  dues  to  the  Pope: 
A^  a  badge  of  dependance  on  a  foreign  Jurifdiftion. 

The  Suppreffion  of  Plurality  of  Benefices. 

The 
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The  Abolition  of  Tythes  :  and  the  Subftitution  of  a 
Provifion  for  the  Clergy,  lefs  difcouraging  to  agricultural 
Improvement,  lefs  Injurious  to  the  effect  of  their  inftruc- 
tions,  and  more  compatible  with  Peace  and  good  Intelli- 
gence between  them  and  their  Parilhioners. 

The  Removal  of  private  Patronage  in  the  public  office 
of  religious  Infl;ru£lion. 


Let  the  whole  be  confidered,  and  with  all  deductions  of 
Defefts  or  pofitive  Errors,  (fuch  as  have  principally  appeared 
in  that  light  have  been  already  intimated)  if  any  Framers  of 
a  new  Conftitution  have  acted  for  a  great  People  under  a 
more  full,  free,  and  equal  Delegation,  with  more  Energy, 
more  liberal  Views,  more  Fortitude,  more  Fidelity  *  and 
Defire  of  public  Information,  let  thofe  who  point  to  fuch 
not  fail  to  announce  them  :  thofe  who  cannot  may  be 
rationally  expedted  to  be  candid  in  their  Interpretation 
and  temperate  in  their  Ccnfure,  if  they  would  entitle 
themfelves  to  the  Confidence  and  Ettcein  of  the  Public, 
or  would  render  fervice  to  France,  or  to  any  other  Coun- 
try, by  their  Refle£lions.  Forjnany  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Burke 
I  have  teftified  a  fincere  Refpedt :  an.l  ihould  be  concern- 

•  Their  Difinterenedncfs  lias  been  aiJiihucicd  in  the  higheft  Terms 
in  a  LctUr  to  Earl  Stanltcpc  :  which,  from  ilie  Sivlc  and  Sentiments, 
the  Public  Judgment  has,  with  rcafon,  referred  to  one  of  the  firft 
Writers  of  our  Age.     Vtue  p.  90—1. 
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edj  perhaps  more  than  many  of  his  Fnends,  if  their  Utility 
fliould  be  impaired,  to  the  degree  which  may  be  feared, 
by  any  immoderate  and  repulfive  vehemence  in  the  Mode 
of  conveying  them,  I  am  more  concerned  than  furpriz- 
ed  if,  amidfl  the  ftorms  of  State  and  the  irritation  qf 
Parties,  the  Equanimity  of  the  phil9fophic  Politician  has 
bee.n,  for  the  time  at  leaft,  overcome ;  though  much  of 
the-  Sagacity  and  Philanthropy  of  that  Charader  is  ftill 
retained. 

Saturday,  /^ih  December,  J79°- 


THE       END. 
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